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„Of thoſe who in the Earth ſo cold, 
No more the ſmiling Sun ſhall view 
Should many 4 tender Tale be told, 
For many a tender 9 is due. 
Miss Moors 
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HAT an Original loſes by Tranſlation, is 

obvious to every one who reads two lan» 
guages: and, that this ſhould be the particular 
CLaſe with the preſent Work, is not wonderful, 
when we find the Tranſlator own himſelf igno- 
rant of the original language it was written in. 
It is, we find, to à French copy we are indebted + 
for the verſion which has been ſo long and ſo 
juſtly admired*, The German has never been con- 
ſulted before the preſent ; therefore, many parti- 
culars have been omitted, according to the caprice 
of the two Tranſlators, which will be found to 
throw a light upon this moſt affecting ſtory, Be- 
ſide leaving out whole letters, the ODE, written 
by WERTER, and ſome verſes which occur in 
other places, have been totally forgotten ; per- 
haps, from a want of a poetical imagination, to 
transfuſe the untangible idea, inſ pired by the 
phrenſy of poetical enthuſiaſm. ö 


* Vide Page vi of the Preface to the former edition ia 
two vols, 


B MIX. 
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1 PREFACE 


Mr. GOETHE, the Ano of this Work, 
has given us little more than the particulars of a 
fact, which actually happened a few years ſince ; 
and, as he informs us, within the circle of his own 
obſervation. It was read with applauſe in Ger- 
many and France - and, in a-ſhort ſpace, was ma- 
ny times printed. The uncommon ſimplicity af-* 
the ſtory, occaſions it eſſentially to differ from a 
common novel, which alway contains more cha- 
racers, more events, and raiſes the expectation of 
the reader in proportion as the cataſtrophe ap- 
proaches his eye. On the contrary, here is but 
one correſpondant : it is Werter alone. You ſee 
him in that diſtracted ſituation of mind, ſo com- 
mon to our countrymen, that we are proyerbially 
enn jeſt and pity of foreign nations. 


Many have ſuppoſed, and ſome have aſſerted, 
that Mr. GoETHE' was an apologiſt for ſuicide; 
and, that his work was an attempt to vindicate 
what i is, in itſelf, indefenſible : but theſe did not 
diſtinguiſh the writer from his book, abfurdly 
. aſcribing to him, the errors and follies of his 
hero. _ By parity of argument, we might with 
equal propriety arraign dramatic and epic writers, 
for the foibles they repreſent in the characters they 


exhibit: 4 mode of reaſoning, as weak as it is fal- 
lacious. | 


888 
— * 


Ae E. iii 
Bossv, a celebrated French critic, in enume- 
rating the ſeveral requiſites neceſſary for the for- 
mation of a hero, omits every qualification but 
thoſe which conſtitute a handſome intelligent be- 
ing. Achilles, according to Homer, is wrat 
The Devil is reputed the hero of Mix 
radiſe Lot; and Count Fathom.i 
moſt honeſt folks would wiſh to ſhun. But is 
Homer, Milton, or Smollet, to be indicted for 


the crimes perpetrated by the heroes of their own 
creation, or contrivance ? 


From the foregoing obſeryation, it is not to be 
wondered at, if we ſometimes meet with irregular 
ideas, and ſentiments of religion, tintured with 
extravagance.. Religion had made adeep impreſſion 
in the boſom of WERTER ; but perfection is 
not the lot of humanity, Nature had infuſed too 
ſtrong a proportion of paſſion in his compaſſion : 
his feelings, like thoſe of our CHATTERTON, - 
were too fine to ſupport the load of accumulated . 
diſtreſs ; and like him, Ws diapaſon cloſed in death. 
Reader! take not offence at his expreſſions, but 
return thanks to heaven for having placed in thee 
a mind leſs ſuſceptible of frailty, and more paſſive 
to the beheſt, and intent of thy Creator, 


Ba | WERTER | 
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LETTER IL. 
1223 


; 

TAM not ſorry that I went away. But how 
J could I withdraw from my companion, from my 
friend, from one whoſe very form I adore ? Surely 
the human heart is inexplicable : it ſeeks eaſe where 
it is leaſt likely to find it. But you will forgive me; 
I know you will, What an infatuated being I am ! 
J have formed fome connections, and theſe are the ve- 
ry ſource of my preſent unhappineſs. Poor Eleono- 
rai Yet who ſhall blame me for the tenderneſs which 
took poſſeſſion of her gentle heart, whilſt I was gaz- 
ing on the fuperlative charms of her dear fiſter ? 
Certainly, No | I am ſurely innocent: but am I in- 
tirely ſo? Might I not fan the flame of affection; 
and have you not ſeen me pleaſed, amuſed, and ſooth- 
ed, with the moſt trifling expreſſion of her kindneſs? 
I am very ingenious in tormenting myſelf; and I find 
many cauſes of reproach : but I promiſe you, my 

* J B 3 : dear 


id 1 
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dear friend, to deſiſt. I will not be always looking 
on the retroſpeſt of the painful ſufferings I have en- 
dured. The preſent moment Iwill enjoy, and forget 
the paſt. Nothing is more juſt than your obſerva- 
tion, There certainly exiſts, in the human frame, a 
rropeoſity fo recal the paſt ſcenes of ſorrow 
iſtreſs we have ſuffered ; and this, while it caſts 
m oer the nlind, adds greatly to the num- 
the Wretche | 


s to inform my mother, that 
concerns, and that I ſhall ſoon 
ſped on her account, I have 
unt, and find the good lady 
to me: inſtead of finding 
tulah, I was agreeably deceived, 
in- figging'htr-the-moſt-chearfu], agree - 
able woman You e beheld, and her heart ſurpaſſes 
her temper, fd it is the beſt in the world, I relat- 
ed to her in What manner my mother had been 
-- wronged, with veſpect to that portion of her fortune, 
Which has beenunjuſtly withheld. She laid before 
me the reaſons *for her conduct, and the motives 
- which actuated hery proceedings, and ſhe appears 
very willing to reſign up the whole, and to comply 
to all we defire : She even promiſes to do more than 
we have aſked : I will not occupy your time with the 
ſubject at preſent, but only aſſure my mother, from 
me, that every thing relating to her affairs ſhall be 
carried on with the utmoſt juſtice and propriety, and 
I doubt not but all willend to her ſatisfaction at laſt, 
On this occaſion I experience, as on many others, 


* This firſt object of his attention is ſuppoſed to be dead, 
and has nothing to do with the ſubſequent part of the ſto- 
Ty. TRANSLATOR. &.. 5 
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eate more con- 
and malevo- 
s, they are alſo 


that neglect and miſunderſtanding 
- fuſion and uneaſineſs, than diſhone 
lence ; and in all human tranſacti 
much more frequent. 
Nothing can be more charming to me than my 
ſituation here. . has al Mays beep courted 
by the great and wife, and in thþs terreſtrjal pargdite 
it is a medicine to my mind. In this ſqft ſeaſſin of 
the year, when the ſun, like a Fulty bye | 
turns to the embraces of his b 
and every field looks gay, T 
which rejoices the heart of 
ſoul. The blith tenants 
matin ſongs, -and 1a the ev 
quiem to departing day. 
the city and the country ! 
beauties ſurround it. Te o 
pleaſure, but the proſpetþs 
diſplays, are of the fineſſ kind. 
hills, which is a link of 
nature to diverſify our lanMAcage, tHe late Marquis of 
Mabley has made a gardefi. It js ſq; much in the true 
natural ſimplicity of horticulchre, ſthat it is difficult 
at firſt ſight to perceive it was not laid out by a gar- 
dener, but by the fine taſte of a man of genius for 
his own enjoyment. I have already beſtowed ſome 
tears to the memory of its departed poſſeſſor, in an 
arbour which is at preſent almoſt in ruins. This 
Was its maſter's favorire retreat, where he ſecluded 
himſelf from the buſtle of life, and the heat of the 
regent of days At preſent, I claim this ſpot; and 1 
hope before long to have entire poſſeſſion of the gar- 
den: the gardener is already in my intereſt, aud 1 
will take care he loſes nothing by it. 


B 4 LET. 
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LETTER I. 


\ N . 
| May 10. 

OW ſhall I expreſs the mental ſatisfaction 
11 which folitude affords? My mind is as calm 
and ſerene, as was our firſt parents in the garden of 
Eden, The fine mornings of Spring rejoice the eye 
- and * heart. Solitude and tranquillity, in a coun- 
try ſo well ſuited t my diſpoſition of mind, give 
me a taſte of life ſupggivr to all the faſtidious enjoy- 
ments of it. RuraMWelicity is happineſs indeed! 
and the pleaſure of mere exiſtence have taken ſuch 
poſſeſſion of alt my facyties, that I neglect my ta- 
lents, and forget my wonted amuſements. My pen- 
ci] and palet he uſeleſs, and yet I am a greater paint- 


eer than ever. The morning miſt, exhaled by the 
powerful heat of the ſun, leaves the leaves beſpan- 


gled with gems of the pureſt water. Thick tufted 
trees, interweaving over my head, form a Gothic 
arch, which defends me from the orient ſun; and 
here and there a few rays of light darted through, 
checkers. the ſhade with light. Here, penſive I me- 
lancholy ſtray. Sometimes proſtrate on the long 
| grals, or reclined near the margin of a meandering 
ſtream, I admire the variety of vegetative creation, 
and grow familiar with all the myriads of iuſects and 
reptiles that ſurround me. In beholding theſe, I 
feel the divine breath of that all- powerful omnr- 
potent Being, at whoſe mighty fiat this univerſal 
frame came into exiſtence. His bounty 1 behold in 
the proviſion he has made for his creatures as they 


bum amongſt the flowers, creep in the graſs, or rofl 


in the flood. His eternal love ſupports, * 
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and amazes us. A dimneſs gathers round my ſight; 
the heavens and the earth, the. ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, the infinite extenſion of ſpace, dwell on my 
mind, and abſorb all its powers, like the idea of a 
beloved miſtreſs. Oh that I had but powers to ex- 
preſs theſe vaſt conceptions, that I could deſcribe the 
works of the divine architect with the ſame warmth 
and energy, that they are impreſſed on my foul ! 
Overwhelmed with the- ſublimity of the mighty 
whole, I am loſt in aſtoniſhment, and overpowered 
with gratitude. | 
LET FSR” iT 

— IAN May 12. 
UARDIAN ANGELS hover over my ſteps, or 
the moſt lively genius influences my ſenſes, 
and pours the incenſe of gladneſs in my heart, The 
beauties of Paradiſe are open before me. By the 
faſcination of enchantment I am attached, like Me- 
duſa and her ſiſters, to a ſpring of pure water, which 
riſes from the rock, in a hollow at the bottom of 
one of the hills; about twenty ruſtic ſteps cut in the 
earth lead to it; the towering pines which over- 
ſhadow it, the cool refreſhing air which riſes from 
the ſtream, the murmur of the water which aptly 
reminds me of the ſlow but certain lapſe of time, 
and the artleſs notes of the ſweet inhabitants of the 
boughs, make the place the moſt agreeable one L 
ever ſpent an hour in in my life. I never fail to viſit 
it every day, and generally paſs an hour or two there. 


The young girls from the town reſort there for wa- 
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ter—they fit down, and they chat away half arr 
hour. Here I behold in this innocent and neceſſary 
employment the firſt occupation of mankind, The 
remoteſt times preſent themſelves to my imagination 
I fee the daughters of kings and great men making 
contracts of marriage, and our anceſtors concluding 
ti eaties and making alliances by the ſide of fountains, 
propitious ſpirits bearing witneſs, and pilgrims weary 
with the ſultry heat of day ſeated on the margin, 
and laving their limbs-in the tranſlucent ſtream; then 
pouring out the gratulatory ſong to the author of 
nature. My dear friend, thoſe who cannot enter 
into theſe- ſenſations,” have never really enjoyed the 
' refreſhing balm of repoſe by the ſide of a ſpring, - 
after a long walk in a ſultry dax. 


Wo | — ͤ —¾— 
LET TER IV... 2 
Sincerely thank you for your offer ; but I wilt 


have nothing io do with books: keep them, for 
heaven's ſake, and do not, I pray, fend me any: I 


have been ſo long guided already, that I wiſh to re- 


main free. Books agitate the mind, and nature has 
infuſed ſo flrong a paſſion there, that I only want 
{trains that may lull me; and Homer ſufficiently fur- 
niſhes me with theſe,” Often have I ſtrove to calm 
the raging fever that ſeemed boiling in my veins ;— 
often have I endeavoured to ſtem the torrent of 
flion that threatened to overſet my whole frame — - 
ut it is not to you that I need cxplain the — 
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of my ſenſations; you know the keen ſuſceptibility 
of my feelings, You-have often ſeen with concern 
my ſudden tranſitions from ſorrow to intoxicating 
joy, and from dark melancholy to violent and dan - 
gerous paſſions. ' My poor heart is as wayward as a 
fick child; and, like one, I let it have its way: 
But why ſhould I dwell upon this explanation to 
you, to whom I have owned a hundred times that I 
deſerve to be blamed for letting my paſſions gain ſuch 
an aſcendancy over my reaſon. | 


LETTER v. 
May 15. 


AM already grown the favorite of the common 
people here, and particularly the children. When 
firſt took notice of them, and interrogated them, 
they anſwered me rudely with contempt, and I fancy 
thought I meant to infult them. I, however, per- 
ſiſted in my endeavors to be agreeable, and I ſoon 
found the truth of an obſervation I had often made 
before, that people of a certain condition keep their 
| laferiors at too much diſtance, as if their conſequence 
could be leſſened by their approach, It is a poor 
pitiful inſtance of wantonneſs, or want of wit, which 
- could induce any perſon to treat their inferiors with 
contempt after having made themſelves familiar. You 
know that in the preſent connection of things, we 
are not, nor cannot be all equal ; therefore, whoever 
imagines to acquire reſpect from the people by keep- 
ing them at a diſtance, I look upon as a coward, 
_ who 


= 
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who ſecludes himſelf, leſt he ſhould be unab'e to 
look his adverſary in the face. The laſt time I vi- 
ſited the fountain, I met a young woman on the 
ſteps, with her pail beſide her, waiting the aſſiſtance 
of ſome one to place it on her head. My dear, 
mall 1 help you up,” ſaid IJ. I thank you, Sir,” 
ſhe anſwered, colouring. + Make no compliments; 
ſo ſaying, I lifced the pail upon her head; ſhe 
thanked me, and ſmiling went her way. 


LETTER I. 
475 Hay 17. 


Cannot tell what it is the people ſee ih me that 
can ſo much attract their notice; but they ſeek 
after me with as much ardour as if I was a bei 
belonging to ſome other planet. I am ſorry that 
cannot proceed any farther with them. I have made 
a world of acquaintance in this place; but as yet 
formed no ſociety. You wiſh to be informed what 
ſort of people they are here? why juſt the ſame, 
my dear friend, as are to be met with every where 
elſe. Nature has formed. us all alike, but fortune 
has made fome difference. The greateſt number 
are obliged to labor the whole length of their 
lives, merely to acquire a ſcanty ſubſiſtence ;- and 

the ſmall por tion of time that remains on their bands 
is ſo heavy and irkſome, that they are contriving 
every method their imagination can deviſe to get rid 
of it. O Tempora O Mares! And ſuch is the al- 


lotted fate of man ! f 
However, 
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However, my dear, there is a ſpecies of people, 
whoſe character is admirable: with theſe amiable 
ſouls I would often wiſh to forget myſelf, and enjoy 
a portion of that pleaſure which ſociety alone can 
afford, A chearful repaſt, a ſocial company where 
frankneſs and openneſs of heart excites hilarity, a 
promenade, a dance, and other ſuch amuſements in 
| their company, have the moſt wonderful effect on 
my diſpoſition: yet ſuch is the enigmatical conſti- 
tution of man, that I cannot forget thoſe other qua- 
lities which in me lie latent, uſeleſs; and which L 
am even obliged carefully to conceal from their view. 
Alas ! my dear friend, this idea ſinks my ſpirits, and. 
Nill it-is the lot of all intelligible beings, like my- 
ſelf, not tobe comprehended. PEER 

Ah ! why have 1 no longer the friend of my early 
days ? or why did I ever know her? I might an- 
ſwer myſelf, © WER TER, it is a vain purſuit; thou 
art ſeeking after that which thou ſhall never find!“ 
But I had found the precious gem: I had, found 
an exalted mind, which raiſed me above myſelf; 
and made me all that I could wiſh to be, or was ca- 
pable of deing. The powers of my ſoul were ex- 
panded, and like a. flower opening to the ſun, the 
generous ſentiments which nature had engraved on 
my heart were unfolded. What an intercourſe of 
pleaſurable ſenſations! Our thoughts, our words, 
our moit ſecret wiſhes, were thoſe, of pure nature; 
and the warmeſt. affections glowed in our hearts; 
and now but Heaven retains her ſweet ſpirit; ſhe 
is gone before me in the career, and has left me 
alone in the world. Her memory dwells in my mind, 
and will be ever dear to my heart. Oh! I ſhall 
never forget the ſtrength of her mental powers, and 
the ſweetneſs of her temper. | 3 


' 
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Some time ſince I met with Mr. V. an accompliſh- 
ed young man, with a very agreeable countenance. 
He is lately arrived from the univerſity of Upſal ; and 
ſuch is his modeſty, he is not in the leaſt conceited, 
though he may, perhaps, ſee his ſuperiority to many 
that he converſes with. Indeed he has applied with _ 
aſſiduity to his ſtudies, and has got much knowledge, 
Underſtanding that I read Greek, and could draw, 
(two very extraordinary things in this part of the 
world) he came on purpoſe to ſee me, and diſplayed 
his whole ſtock of literature, from Homer to Win - 
kelman, and from De Piles to Prieſtley, He affirm- 
ed he had read all the firſt part of Sultzer's Theory, 
and was in poſſeſſion of a MS. of De Heyne's, on 
the ſtudy of the antique. I cannot help ſmiling 
while I write this: however, I forgave him. 

1 have alſo been acquainted with a very worthy 
man, who is the Prince's ſteward. He is one of the 
beſt-natured men I ever met with; free and open in 
his manner, and loves ſociety. I am informed there 
is nothing more pleaſant than to behold him ſur- 
tounded by his family. He has nine children; and 
the eldeſt daughter is much talked of and admired as 
a beauty. I have the honor to be invited to his 
houſe, and intend going the firſt opportunity, It is 
about a league and a half from hence, at a hunting- 
lodge, which the Prince, his maſter, permits him to 
- inhabit, ſince the loſs of his wife. The poor man 
loved her ſo much, he could not bear to continue in 
the ſteward's houſe, when ſhe died. I have ſo much 
pet to ſay, that I verily believe I never ſhall have 
done. You muſt know then I have fallen in with 
fome ridiculous people; or rather, they have throw 
themſelves in my way. Their manners are ſo inſup- 

portable, that I cannot bear their profeſſions of _ 
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ſip. Adieu, my friend. I hope this epiſtle will 
. Pleaſe you, as the ſubject is hiſtorical. ' oy 


' 


"'LET.TEK VE... 
| | May 22. 


T | OVE. By what other name ſhall I call thoſe 
| returns of ſympathy ſtill more endearing, 
which all experience that are under its dominion, 
It enkindles warm deſires in the heart; and theſe 

very deſires render the heart ſuſceptible of higher 
degrees of felicity. They are the parents of pleaſing 
Illuſions, which raiſe weak and feeble mortals to the 
divine nature. From hence ariſe looks full of ten- 
derneſs and love ; attachments the moſt ſincere and 
diſintereſted ; mutual intercourſes which ſweeten the 

path of life; and hopes ariſe which are its chief ſup- 

port and-ſovereign balm. It is I know the parent of 

cares alſo; but it renders even theſe pleaſing and 
delightful, by the tender concern it inſpires Br the 
happineſs of thoſe who are the objects of them; 

and where it expoſes to troubles, it makes them ſup- 
portable by the advantages that reſult from them. 

Can any thing be more delightful” than the*connecs _ +. 
tion of two hearts? From hence thoſe bonds unit= 
ing individuals together, ſo as to render them as 

one; from this union the reciprocal intercourſe of 
aſſiſtance, conſolation,” offices of friendſhip on one 

fide, and, on the other, gratitude, eſteem, and 
love. From the benignant influence of this law 
flows our principal happineſs ; and man forgets his 
* 8, his weakneſs; in this aſſociation he 080 


% 
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 Gght of the miſeries concomitant with his Rtate,,and 
compares his felicity with that of angels. 
| Yet life is but a dream, my dear friend. When 
I contemplate the narrow Hows Which confine the 
penetrating active powers of man; when I conſider 
that his principal powers are waſted to ſupply the 
mere neceſſities of his nature, the ultimate of which 
is to prolong a miſerable exiſtence ; that all his en- 
quiries end in the diſcovery of the narrow limits of 
his underſtanding; and that he only amuſes himſelf 
with. painting brilliant figures and ſmiling views on 
the walls of his place  of- confinement. - My dear, 
when I behold the ſmall ſhare he occupies in the 
ſcale of creation; when I ſee the boundary which 
confines his active powers—TI ſay when I conſider 
theſe things, I am ſilent: If I ſink into myſelf; 
what do I find there? Alas ! more uncertain wiſhes, 
. deſires, and viſionary ſchemes, than conviction, 
truth, and reality: then all his chaos, and whirled 
round the wheels of confuſion, the objects create a 
miſt I dream like others, and permit the ſtream to 
carry me away. ITY FE | 
It has ever been the opinion of the moſt learned 
in metaphyſics, that children are ignorant of the 
- cauſe that excites their will. But that full grown 
children, as well as their offspring, ſhould wander 
upon this earth, without knowing their original ov 
deſlination; without any certain motive for their 
conduct, but guided like them with toys ſuited ta 
their years; is what no one is willing to acknow- 
ledge; and yet is what nobody dares deny, how- 
ever unwilling they may be to own. it, 
The former tranſlator has not thought fit to favor the 
Engi reader. with this part of Werter s letter. 
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I can eaſily foreſee what you have to offer in an- 
ſwer to my advance. I will allow that the happieſt 
amongſt us are thoſe, who, like children, heed not 
the morrow, amuſe themſelves with toys, watch with 
impatience before the cupboard where mama keeps 
her ſweetmeats; and when they get any, eat them 
rapidly, and cry for more. Theſe are haleyon days, 
and he is a happy being who can thus be content 
with trifles. Many alſo are to be envied who can 
find the art of happily deceiving themſelves, by dig- 
nifying their conſequential employments, or their 
paltry paſtimes with pompons titles; and who, oſten- 
tatiouſly exhibit to mankind a diſplay of ſuperior - 
parts as beings of another order, whoſe occupation 
it is to promote their welfare and happineſs. But 
the man who, conſcious of his weakneſs, in all hu- 
mility ſubſcribes to the vanity of all theſe things, 
| ſees with what pleaſure the wealthy merchant in- 
creaſes the enormous bulk of his fortune, He ob- 
ſerves the overgrown citizen retire from the buſtle of 
the town, and transform his little garden into an 
imaginary paradiſe ; with what impatience the poor 
man bears his burden; and that all alike with equal 
ardour wiſh to behold the ſun a little longer. He 
alſo may remain at peace ; imagination will make 
kim independent in a world of his own, and will 
rejoice becauſe he is a man: but however citcum- 
ſcribed his action, he preſerves in his boſom the idea 
of liberty, that ſweet remembrance fills him with 
glee, and intimates that it is ia his power whenever 
he likes to quit his priſon “. 


Vet life is a loan from Heaven, and like the talent in 
the goſpel ſhould not be returned without improvement x 
if we are in a ſtate of probation, it is highly criminal to 
fly in che face of him who ſent us. TRANSLATOR. 

LE T- 
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LETTER VIII. 


AV. ay 26. 


Y dear, you know my taſte in laying out a 

little favorite ſpot; how I chooſe my ſitua- 
tion, make my arrangements, and ſettle myſelf in 
the enjoyment of it, And here I have found one 
quite agreeable to my wiſhes. It is very delight- 
fully firuated on the fide of a hill, in a diſtrict 
called Walheim, about a league diſtant from town. 
There is a path leading from the village, at the top 
of which, you may view the whole country round; 
and there is an extraordinary character of an old 
woman who keeps a coffee - room there: but above 
all this, are two lime trees growing before the 
church, which overſhadow with their ramifications 
a little green, the delightful ſcite of many rural ha- 
bitations. You cannot” eaſily meet with a more ſe- 
queſtered and peaceable retreat. T often.retire thi- 
ther from the old woman's, and read Homer and 
drink coffee. It happened accidentally, as I was 
rambling one fine afternoon, I diſcovered this place, 
The landſcape was perfectly beautiful; every perſon 
was in the fields, except a child about four years 
old, who was diverting himſelf with ſome flowers 
on the ground, He held between his knees an in- 
fant of about ſix months, and now and then preſſed . 
it to his boſom with expreſſions of love; and not- 
withſtanding the vivacity which ſparkled in his large 
black eyes, he was quite paſſive, and delighted with 
the careſſes. I fat myſelf down on a plough oppoſite, 
and was much pleaſed in drawing this affecting 
picture of brotherly affection. In order to com oy 
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the piece, I added ſome part of the ſurrounding 
hedge, the barn · door, and ſame of the implements 
of huſbandry, without any order, but juſt as they 
happened to lie before me. In about an hour I 
found I had made a drawing of great natural ex- 
preſſion, and very accurate deſign, without any aſ- 
ſiſtance from invention, or inſerting any thing of 
my own. This confirmed me in the reſolution I 
had formed before, only to copy nature for the fu- 
ture. Indeed nature is boundleſs and inexhauſtible, 
and will always furniſh freſh materials for the pencil 
and pen of the painter and poet; and thoſe who 
ſtudy her with aſſiduity, have never failed of be- 
coming the greateſt maſters “. | 

All that is offered in favor of rules, is ſimilar to 
what is ſaid in favor of the laws of ſociety. An 
artiſt” formed upon them, will never produce any 
thing abſolutely bad or ' diſguſting; as a'man, who 
obeys the laws, and - obſerves due decorum, can 
never be a determined villain, or a malevolent neigh- 
bour. And after all that may be advanced in de- 
fence of rules, they till alter the true features and 
genuine expreſſion of nature. Critics may aſſert, 
that they only take off ſuperfluous branches, ' and 
prevent deformities 7. Let us, my dear friend, 
compare talents to love, Let us, for a turn, ſup- 
poſe a man ſincerely attached to a young woman, 
dedicating. to her every hour of his time, paying her 
every attention poſlible, exerciſing his talents, and 


* Werter obſerved this maxim with profit, as his letters 
ſufficiently evince. He was a paſtora t, of no mean 
_ and ſome of his drawings, which are ſtill extant, 
ſhew him to have copied nature with accuracy. TRANS-+ 
LATOR, | 

+ Dubos, a French critic, has ſaid the ſame before. 


exhauſting 
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exhauſting his fortune, to convince her that he is 
entirely devoted to her perfon. Next, behold ano- 
ther of a cold, correct underſtanding; one, who 
perhaps is an acting public perfonage ; and this very 
reſpectable man fays to him, My young friend, 
Jove is a natural paſſion, but it ſhould be kept with- 
in artificial bounds: make a judicious diviſion of 
your time, ſpend ſome with your miſtreſs, reſerve 
the reſt for buſineſs; calculate your revenue, and 
out of the ſuperfluity of your income make her pre- 
fents ; but let that be but ſeldom, only from time to 
time, on her birth-day or fo.” If the young man 
takes this advice, he may be a very uſeful member of 
ſociety, and extremely ſerviceable to his ſuperiors 
and his king; but, what becomes of his love? the 
flame is extinguiſhed ; and if he is a painter, or a 
t, his genius is annihilated ®, Oh! my dear 
riend, the torrent of genius would not be ſo con- 
fined in its courſe ; it would rife ſuperior to oppo- 
ſition, and, ſoaring to the ſublimeſt heights, would 
aſtogiſh mankind, But ftern neglect, enthroned in 
the boſoms of cold and narrow- minded men, frowns 
rigid, and blights the tender bloſſoms. T heſe con- 
tracted ſouls are in poſſeſſion of both the ſhores ; 
they tremble for their paltry erections on its ſides, 
and all their attention is turned to the ſecurity of 
their habitations: they intrench, and they raiſe 
dams to ſecure them from the danger which threatens 
their ruination, | | 


— 


® Such was the 2 advice given by a certain vir- 
tuoſo to the great but unfortunate Chatterton. 


LET. 
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N the violence 6f my enthuſiaſm I forgot to finiſh 
my narrative, Enveloped in'my ideas of paint- 
Ing, which I unfolded to you at length in my laſt 
letter, I ſat near two hours upon the plough, and 
towards evening a young woman with a baſket on 
her arm came running to the children, who were 
yet in the ſame place. There's a very good child, 
Philip,” ſhe ſaid, I then advanced towards her, and 
enquired if ſhe was the mother of thoſe pretty 
children. She anſwered, yes, ſhe was; ſhe then gave 
the eldeſt a cake, and, ſnatching the little one up in 
her arms, kiſſed it with the tenderneſs and ardour of 
a mother. left them together,” ſaid ſhe, © while 
L went to the town with their brother to buy ſome 
wheaten , bread, ſome ſugar, and an earthen pot to 
boil a few broth for Jenny to night: the boys, you 
muſt know, broke our pipkin yeſterday, as they 
were quarrelling for the meat.“ TI then aſked her 
where her other boy was ; and whilft ſhe was telling 
we that he was getting home two geeſe, he came 
running up to us, and gave Philip an ozier twig. I 
continued talking With the mother, and ſhe kept 
playing with the youngeſt child, whoſe eyes gliſten- 
ed with joy at her return. I diſcovered; in the 
_ courſe of our converſation, that ſhe was the dangh- 
ter of the ſchool-maſter of the village, and that her 
huſband was gone to Holland upon the death of an 
uncle he had there. My huſband feared he ſhould 
be.cheated of the inheritance,” ſhe ſaid ; © for be 
wrote ſeveral letters, and received no anſwer to any, 
66 and 
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and ſo he went himſelf, I have not heard any 
tidings of him ſince he fat out, Heavens protect 
him for my babes, and grant that no ill may have 
happened to him,” I left this good woman with 
ſome regret, but not before I had given her a creut- 
zer to buy white bread for little Jenny, when ſhe 
went next up to town, and one to each of the boys, 
and fo we parted. In fact, my dear friend, nothing 
is better calculated to appeaſe the diſorder of the 
ſenſes, than the ſight of ſuch a happy being. She 
moves with a negligent thoughtleſſneſs in the con- 
fined circle of her exiſtence : the paſt, and the fu- 
ture give her no uneaſineſs; the preſent alone occu- 
pies her thoughts: day after day paſſes without diſ- 
quietude; and the autumnal ſeaſon only reminds her 
of the approach of winter. 

Since this time I have often viſited the ſame place; 
Iam familiar with the children; I give them a bit 
of ſugar when I drink my coffee, and at night they 
partake of my bread and butter and whey. On Sunday 
_ T regularly give them a creutzar ; and if I am not 
there after evening ſervice, the old woman for me 
makes the uſual diſtribution. We are grown ſo free 
together, that they tell me all they hear, and their 
innocent ſimplicity pleaſes me much. Their mother 
uſed for ever to be calling out to them, not to be 
troubleſome to the gentleman, but I have at length 
- Prevailed upon the good woman to let them do as 
they like. we. 4 Fee «Rial 
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LETTER X. 


June 16 


\ J THAT a queſtion you aſk ! why I do not write 
to you oftener ? Do you pretend to pene- 
tration, and make ſuch a filly enquiry ? You might 
have gueſſed that I was well, but that—in ſhort, 
that I had found a perſon was till ncarer to my 
heart—that I had found I know not what I have 
found. To give you a regular account how I learnt 
to diſtingviſh the moſt amiable woman, would be a 
difficult matter. I am contented, therefore happy; 
and conſequently a bad hiſtorian. To ſay ſhe 1s di- 
vine; to call her an angel, you will tell me, is what 
every lover ſays of the woman he loves: and yet I 
cannot deſcribe to you her perfections, nor why ſhe 
is ſo handſome, nor how ſhe has captivated. all my 
ſenſes. Such ſweet ſimplicity, with ſo elevated an 
underſtanding, mild, yet animated ; placid and ſerene 
in the activity of youth. But theſe are only the 
common-place phraſes of abſtract ideas, and expreſs 
not a ſingle feature of her character. At ſome fu- 
ture opportunity but it muſt be now or never, —for 
between ourſelves, I have, ſince I began this epiſtle, 
been ſeveral times going to throw down my pen and 
fly to her. I made a folemn promiſe not to viſit her 
this morniug; and I fly every minute to the window 
to ſee if the ſun is ſtill high,—1 thought I could not 
. long—I was not able to hold out. I went there; I 
arm now returned; and whilſt I am eating my bread 
and butter, write to you my dear friend. Nothing 
can be more affecting than to behold her ſurrounded 
by her little family, and in the midſt of her occo- 
| nomy. 
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nomy. But-if I continue in this manner, you will 
not be any wiſer at the end of my letter than you 
were at the beginning. Your attention then : for I 
ſhall endeavor to give my narrative ſome order, and 
enter into a great many details in my relation. 

You may remember, that ſome time ago I inform 
ed you how I had made an acquaintance with a 


Mr. E. dof.the prince's houſhold; and that he 
igd eto go and ſee him in his rural 
villa, or rather" in his little kingdom. 1 
According to my uſual procraſtination, I neglected 
going, and perhaps ſhould never have gone, if chance 
had not diſcovered to me the latent treaſure which 
it contained, It happened ſome of our young men 
propoſed a dance, and in the country, Heartily 
Joining in this, I choſe a good likely girl for my 
partner, and rather agreeable too, but nothing 
ſhowy. We agreed to take coach, and with my 
partner and her aunt, to call upon Charlotte, and 
take her with us to the ball. During the converſa- 
tion which paſſed in the vehicle as it moved along, 
the young lady informed me we were to be in com- 
pany with a very great beauty. There you will 
find a moſt charming girl,” ſaid ſhe, as we turned 
into the avenue which led to the hunting lodge; 
«and pray take care, Sir, you do not fall in love 
with her, added the old lady, her aunt. © Why?” 
ſaid I. Becauſe, indeed,” ſhe replied, “ ſhe is al- 
ready engaged to a very worthy man, who is now 
abſent on his affairs upon the death of his father, 
and ſoliciting a very lucrative employment.” This 
ntelligence was a matter of great indifference to me, 
who hitherto had beheld the ſex but with diſdain 
ſince the death of my Eleonora, When we arrived 


at the gate, the ſun was ſunk near the tops of the 


* 
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hills, the atmoſphere was lowering, and a ſtorm 
ſeemed gathering in the horizon, The ſcene grew 
darker, the ladies began to be apprehenſtve, and 
every appearance threatened a ſtorm. 1 foreſaw my- 
ſelf a grent-probability of our journey being inter- 
rupted; but in order to cheer them up a little, 1 put 
on a very ſignificant look, and, with great ſeeming 
weatherwiſe ſagacity, pronounced thg Weather would 
be fine; I ſtepped' our of the h. A woman 
came and met us, and deſired us io wait one minute 
for her miſtreſs. I went up ſtairs, and as I entered 
the room I ſaw ſix fine children, the eldeſt of which 
was juſt eleven years of age, all anxiouſly buſy about 
a young woman, very elegantly ſhaped, and dreſſed 
in a plain white. ſilk gown, with pink ribbons. She 
was cutting ſlices of bread and butter from a brown 
loaf, and diſtributing; it in a graceful and affectionate 
way to the children round her, according to their 
age and appetite. * Each! was clamorous, nor ceaſed 
holding up its little hands all the while the ſlice was 
cutting; then making a dutiful bow, thanked Char- 
lotte when he received it, and away ran to the door 
to ſee the company, and gaze at the coach which was 
come to fetch her: I hope you'll excuſe me,“ ſaid 
ſhe, for giving you ſo much trouble; indeed I am 
ſorry to detain the ladies; but dreſſing, and ſome 
unavoidable family buſineſs, made me forget to give 
my children their uſual little meal, and they are not 
uſed to receive it from any other hands.” 1 ſaid 
ſometbing, but I don't know what I was entranced, 
captivated 3 my whole ſoul was in admiration at her 
air, her voice, her deportment; and before I could 
recolle& myſelf, ſhe ran into her apartment for her 
gloves and fan, Whilſt ſhe was abſent, the little 
ones looked at me ſideways, and whiſpered to each 


other, 
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other. I called to the youngeſt, who has a moſt 
pleaſing countenance, and aſked ſome little queſ- 
tions: he held his head aſkance, and drew back; 
Charlotte juſt then coming in, ſaid, * Lewis, ſhake 
hands with your couſin.” The child very obediently 
held out his hand, and I gave him a kiſs. « My 


couſin ! obſerved I to the amiable Charlotte, as I 


handed her out, do you think I am worthy of 
being eſteemed a relation of yours?“ „Oh! Sir,“ 
ſhe archly replied, © I have ſo many couſins, 1 


ſhould be ſorry you were the moſt undeſerving of 
them all,” When Charlotte took'leave of them, ſhe 


defired Sophy, who was then the eldeſt left at home, 


to take great care of the children; and to mind and 
go to her papa when he returned from his evening 
tour. She alſo” admoniſhed the little ones to mind 


their ſiſter Sophy as much as if it- was herſelf. They 
all promiſed obedience'; bur a little fair girl, of ſix 


years old, looked rather diſcontented, and ſighing 
faid, “ Ah! but ſhe an't Charlotte though for all 
that, and you know we love you beſt,” The poor 
child was ready to burſt into tears; Charlot'e kiſſed 
her, and, giving her a cake from her pocket, bade 
her be a good girl till her return, While this time, 


the two eldeſt boys had climbed up behind the 


conch, and at my interceſſion they obtained leave of 
their ſiſſer to ride to the end of the wood, upon 
condiiion that they would fit very quiet, and pro- 
miſe to hold faſt. We had but juſt ſeated ourſelves 
in the carriage, talked about the weather, the new 
faſhions, and the company we were to meet at the 
ball, when Charlotte ſtopped the coach, and bade 
her brothers get down. Here another ſcene of ten- 


derneſs enſued ; they would kiſs her again, before 


they left her: the eldeſt ſhewed all the tender at- 


tention 
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tention of a lad of fifteen, and the youngeſt a great 
deal of ardour and affection. She deſired them once 
more to remember her love to the children; and we 
drove on our way. Theſe children,” ſaid ſhe, 
« are ſo fond of me, that I cannot ſtir out for them.? 
& Indeed you are more than their ſiſter, you are alſo 
a mother to them, replied the old lady; but have 
you read the laſt book I ſent you?“ „ cannot ſay I 
have,“ anſwered Charlotte, and I will return it 
back to you. I muſt confeſs it has not pleaſed 
me better than the firſt you ſent me.” I was a 
good deal ſurprized, when having aſked her the 
title, ſhe informed me it was the Caſtle of Otranto, 
Penetration and ſound judgement appeared in every 
thing ſhe ſaid ; her obſervations were the reſult of 
reflection: each expreſſion ſeemed to enliven her fea- 
tures with new charms, and brighter rays of genius 
were unfolded by degrees as ſhe found herſelf un- 
derſtood. : 
« When I was very young,“ ſhe went on, I 
loved romances better than any other books I could 
get at. Nothing in the world could have been a 
greater feaſt for me on a holiday, than to retire into 
a corner, and read ſome affecting ſtory or other of a 
romantic caſt, or which had a ſlight tincture of the 
ſpirit of knight-errantry. By degrees I began to 
loſe the reliſh for theſe improbable relations, and 
novels of a more intereſting character delighted me 
in my leiſure hours. I then entered with my whole © 
heart and foul into all the joy or ſotrow of a Miſs 
Jenny. Grandiſon and Miſs Harlow have ſtill ſome 
- charms for me; but as I do not read much, the 
books I do read ſhould be ſuited to my taſte, I 
prefer the authors whoſe domeſtic ſcenes carry me 
not too far from my own ſituation in life; but where 


C 2 * I may 
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I may imagine. myſelf, and thoſe who are around 
me, active in the drama, and whoſe ſtories are in- 
tcreſting and ſympathetic, like the life I lead in the 
boſom of my family; which, without being a real 
paradiſe, is a continual ſource of ſatisfaction and 
delight.“ The cloſe of her obſervation occaſioned a 
greater emotion than I could well conceal, thougb it 
did not laſt long; for after ſhe had given her opinion 
of a few more novels, amongſt the number of which 
ſhe particularly noticed the Vicar of Wakefield, with 
equal diſqernment and propriety, I could withhold no 


longer; and begun with much eagerneſs to inform 


her what were my own ideas on theſe ſubjects. After 
much more chat, when Charlotte at laſt addreſſed 
herſelf to the two other ladies, 1 juſt perceived that 
they were ſtill in the coach. Her converſation had fo 
far engroſſed my whole ſoul, that 1 forgot we, were 
going to a ball. The old lady looked at me ſeveral 
times with an air of raillery, as if ſhe was not quite 
pleaſed with my engroſſing Charlotte's converſation. 
However, I did not at all mind her humour, and we 
went on heedleſs of her diſapprobation. 

We next talked of dancing. If it is a fault to 
love dancing,“ ſhe ſaid, I muſt freely own that I 
am exceeding guilty ; no diverſion. is more agreeable 


to my taſte. If I meet with any diſappointment, or 


if any thing diſturbs me, I fly to my, ſpinoet, play 
- ſame lively tune I remember. to have danged to, and 
all is forgotten.” Only figure to yourſelf, my friend, 
my countenance whilſt the was ſpeaking. My ſoul 
was entirely abſorbed, and ſeized her ideas ſo ſtrong- 
Iy, that I fcarce heard the articulations which ex- 
preſſed them, My optics were fixed ſtedfaſtly upon 
ber fine black eyes, which aptly expreſſed the ſe- 

' Tenity of her temper. At laſt the coach ſtopped ; I 
deſcended 
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deſcended like one that dreams, and I found myſelf 
in the aſſembly-room, without knowing how I came 


there. The aſſembly was numerous. They began 


with minuets. I took round one lady after another, 
and exactly thoſe who were the moſt difagreeable 


did not know how or when to leave off. Charlotte 


and her partner began an Engliſh country dance, 
You cannot conceive my delight when they came to 
perform the figure with us. Charlotte ſeemed to 
dance with all her heart and foul, and as it ſhe had 
never done ought elſe in her life; her figure is ſo 
elegant, light, and graceful, I went up to her, and 
begged the favor of danciug the ſecond. country 
dance with her; ſhe politely informed me ſhe was 
engaged for that turn, but engaged herſelf to me 
for the third; telling me at the ſame time, with the 
molt engaging affability, that alamandes wers her 


favourites. It is the uſual way here,” ſaid ihe, 


* for every couple to dance alamandes together; but 
my partner will be charmed if I fave him the trou- 
ble, for he does the walſe very ill, and I have ob- 
ſerved the lady yon danced with laſt is in the ſame 
predicament 1am fure by what I have had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing of your Engliſh country dances, 
that you muſt dance the walſe very perfectly your- 
felf; ſo that if it is agreeable to you ro dance the 
alemandes with me, go and propoſe it to my partner, 
and I will communicate the ſame intention to your's.“ 
This affair was quickly ſettled ; and we agreed that, 
during the alamandes, Charlotte's partner ſhould at- 
tend upon mine. When we firſt began, we only 


amuſed odrſelves with making a few turns with our 


arms. Heavens !! how gracefal and animated are all 
her motiors! Now the walſe commenced, all the 
eouples which were turning round at firſt joſtled 

C 3 each 
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each other, We very judicioufly kept at a diftance 
till the aukward and clumſy had withdrawn; and 
| When we joined in, there were but two couples re- 
maining. 

I was now in imagination more than mortal. To 
embrace the moſt beautifulof her ſex, to ſwim with 
the lovely fair one round the room, and loſe ſight of 
every other object, to be the envy and admiration of 
all the company !——It was now 1 formed the deter- 
mination, that the woman I loved, and with whom J 
was then engaged, ſhould never do the walſe with 
any one elſe.— Vou, I know, underſtand me. After 
making a few turns round the room to recover our 
breath, Charlotte ſat down, and, I preſented her a 
few ſlices of lemon, all indeed I could find, which 
I ſtole from thoſe who were making the liquor, 
This refreſhment was very acceptable; ſhe eat ſome 
with ſugar; but politeneſs obliged me to preſent 
them to the lady who ſat next Charlotte, and ſhe 
very injudiciouſly took ſome. In the third country 
dance we were the ſecond couple. Heavens | how 
- was I tranſported with delight as I looked at her 
arms, and her eyes, which bore the impreſſion of a 
natural and vivid pleaſure? A grave middle-aged 
lady, whoſe agreeable phyſiogmony had engaged me 
at firſt appearance, looked at Charlotte with an arch 
ſmile, held up her finger in a threatening attitude, 
and with a very ſignificant accent, ſaid, Albert! 
Albert! | 

My curioſity was awakened at this ſound. © And 
who is this Albert, if I am not too inquiſitive ?” ſaid 
I to Charlotte. She was juſt going to anſwer, when 
we were obliged to ſeparate to caſt off at bottom; 
and as I paſſed over again, 1 thought that ſhe looked 
penſive. When ſhe gave me her hand again, I re- 
: | peated 
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peated the queſtion with more earneſtneſs than be- 
fore, for indeed I was intereſted in the matter. 
' have no reaſon to conceal it from you,” ſhe ſaid, 
„but Albert is a worthy character, to whom I am 
engaged.” I was ſtruck, at this intelligence, and 
yet I had been told the ſame thing before by the 
lady in the coach; but, alas! I had not yet ſeen 
Charlotte; nor did 1 know her value. Thoſe who 
have experienced a ſudden difappointment in the loſs 
of a beloved object, may have ſome idea of my con- 
fuſion. I ſeemed: to hear it for the firſt time. It 
_ ſo dilconcerted me that I footed wrong, ſpoiled the 
figure, and put every body out ; but Charlotte, by 
' Puſhing. one, and pulling another, with ſome dit- 
ficulty ſet all right once more. 
But a greater confuſion enſued, During the feſ- 
tivity, the lightning, which had for ſome time. been 
playing in the horizon, and which I had pronounced 
to be only the effects of the heat of the ſeaſon, be- 
came much more dreadful, and the thunder rever- 
berated in our ears, notwithſtanding the ſtrains of 
the fiddles. The ladies were alarmed ; ſome ran 
out of the room; their partners followed; the con- 
ſternation became general, and the. muſic ſtopped, 
It is remarkable, that when any diſtreſs or terror af- 
fails us in a ſcene of plcaſure, it makes ſtronger im- 
preſſions upon our minds than in any other ſituation; , 
this happens perhaps. from the contralt making us 
feel it more ſeverely ; or rather from our ſenſes being 
more ſuſceptible and awake to all kinds of impreſ- 
fions, the change is more forcibly and quickly per- 
ceived, This. may account, in ſome meaſure, for 
the extraordinary effects it produced upon the ladies. 
One of the moſt ſpirited ſat down with. her back to 
the window, and ſtopped her ears with her hands; 
| C 4 | another 
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another fell-on her knees before her, and hid her 
face in her lap; a third reclined behind the other 
two, and fhed abundance of tears: ſome were cla- 
morons for going home; others, ſtill more affected, 
did not attend to their indiſcreet partners, who, in 
the fervor of their devotions, were ſtealiog from 
their lips thoſe ſighs which were addreſſed to heaven. 
A few of the gentlemen retired below ſtairs to drink 
a bottle quietly ; and the remainder of the eompany 
very obligingly followed the lady of the houſe, who 
had the prudence to ſhew us into a room darkened 
by cloſe window ſhutters, and crimſon curtains. As 
ſoon as we entered, Charlotte drew the chairs round, 
made us ſit in a ring, and propoſed ſome little play, 
to paſs the remainder of the evening. The prudes 
began to prim up, and more than one of the belles 
ſhewed an impatient eagerneſs for the play, in hopes 
of ſome agreeable confequences ariſing from the for- 
feits. Charlotte, after a warm debate, propoſed the 
of connting. Counting was at length fixed 
upon, and Charlotte laid down the laws of the game. 
« Obſerve, I go from right to leſt; you muſt count 
* one after another as you ſit, and mind and count 
4 faft : whoever miſtakes or reckons wrong, ſhall be 
« boxed on the ear, and ſo on till we have told a 
% thouſand.” It was laughable to ſee her go round 
with her hand elevated. © One,” cries the fiſt, 
** two,” the ſecond, three, the third, and ſo on, 
till Charlotte went faſter and faſter, and then they 
loſt their order and miſtook : the firſt got a box on 
the ear for laughing, the next for ſaying the wrong 
number. As to my ſhare I got two; I thooghit | 
them harder than the reſt, and was not a little pleaſed. 
However, a general confuſion and laughter put an 


end to our diverſion, long before we got to a _ 
i nd, 
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fand, our ultimate number. The ſtorm, by this 
time, was ſomewhat ſubſided; the ladies and gentle- 
men formed ſmall parties, and Charlotte and I re- 
turned to the aſſembly- room. As we were going, 
the blows, ſhe obſerved to me, which ſhe had in- 
flicted, made them forget their apprehenſions. I 
mult confeſs I was not myſelf without fear; but the 
circumſtance made me affect courage to keep up the 
ſpirits of the company. The thunder ſtill rolled at 
a diſtance z a prolific ſhower of rain watered the 
fields, and impregoared the air with the moſt re- 
freſhing ſmell. I inſenſibly led Charlotte to the 
window ; I leaned upon her arm ; her eyes were 
fixed on the country before us, then raĩſed up to 
heaven, and then turned upon me ; I could plainly 
diſcover they were wet. She ſighed, and putting 
her hand upon mine, pronounced, with ftrong em- 
phaſis, „ Klopſtock® !” I was ſo affected with the 
ſenſation I then felt; I could no more I cannot 
deſcribe my anguiſh ; I ſunk beneath its weight; I 
reclined my face ; I could not help the guſhing tear : 
and I wetted her band. When I turned myſelf, 1 
looked directly in her face; her countenance was 
vaſtly changed; her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. 
Oh! divine poet ! why didſt thou not ſee thy a 
theſis in Charlotte's eyes ? And thy name fo oe 
profaned, wherefore is it ever pronounced by any 
voice but her's? 


* The name of a celebrated poet of Germany, Author of 
2 divine poem, entitled the Meſſiah. It has been tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and printed in three vols. 12mo. 
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LETTER. I. 

Fune 19. 

AM in love—T have already forgot where I broke 
1 off my ſtory; I recolle& nothing about it; all L 
can tell is, that it was after two in the morning be- 
fore I got to bed; and if I could have converſed 
with you then, inſtead of writing that long letter, I 
ſhould certainly have kept you awake till it was day 
light. I think I did not inform you of the particu- 
lars which paſſed in our return from the ball; and 
to-day, I have neither time nor inclination. The 


morning was remarkably beautiful and ſerene at ſun 


riling ; the verdure of the fields was refrefhed, and 
the rain ſtill dropt from the pines in the foreſt, 
Sleep had cloſed the eyes of our companions ; Char- 
lotte was awake: ſhe aſked me if J did not wiſh: to 
fleep too? and deſired I would not make any cere- 
mony on her account. As Jong as thole eyes 
continue open,” ſaid I, (looking her ſtedfaftly in the 
face,) I cannot cloſe mine.” We continued our 


converſation till the maid came to the door, and 
whiſpered to Charlotte that her miſtreſs waited for 
her in the other room. I left her, promiſing to viſit 


her in the courſe of the. day. You need not doubt 
but J have kept my word; and fince that time, the 
ſpheres have performed their revolutions unobſerved 
by me : heedleſs of their motions, I know not whether 
it is day or night: beſides her, the whale world has 
now no charms for me. ' \ | 


This letter in the former tranſlation is numbered the 
twelfth : no eleventh letter occurring there, we have 
thought it beſt to follow the original, where the dates de- 
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LETTER XII. 


June 22. 
TTOW happy is my life ! my time flows on as 
g ſmoothly as we ſuppoſe it does with the elect 
in heaven; and whatever may be my fate hereafter, 
1 will never ſay that I have not taſted happineſs in 
this life, I am now ſettled at Walheim: you know 
the place: it is only half a league diſtant from Char- 
lotte; there ſecluded from the reſt of the world, I 
enjoy myſelf, and the moſt ſuperlative pleaſure a 
mortal is capable of. When I made choice of Wal- 
heim for my receſs, I little imagined the treaſure it 
contained. How often in my walks have I paſſed 


this hunting lodge, which now enſhrines the object 


of all my wiſhes, Man, unconſcious of the riches 
which ſurround him, ſeeks afar for what he may 
find near home. When he comes back, he often, 
accidentally, meets with what he has been ſo long 


and fruitleſsly ſeeking... I have amuſed myſelf with 


reflecting on the deſire men diſplay to extend their 


veiws beyond the preſent ſcene, and to make new 
diſcoveries; yet after all, there exiſts in the human 


mind, a ſecret impulſe, or attraction, which, like a 
ſpring, extended to its utmoſt limits, ineline them to 
recoil back again to their circle, and there enjoy 
that repoſe which activity and exertion denies. 
When I firſt arrived here, I was particularly at- 
tracted, by the ſplended beauties of this valley: the 
wildnels of uncultivated nature; the romantic ap- 
pearance of broken hills, pointed rocks, little woods, 
and rivulets of water, interſperſed with cottages and 
ucloſares for cattle, make it one of the moſt agreeable 
1 ſcites 
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I * you can imagine. You who know my turn 
= or mind, can eaſily conceive what effect this ſublime 
Imagery has on me, and with what pleaſure I wan- 
amiqdſt theſe broken hills, and cloſe vallies. I 
came without having found what I ſought, and re- 
turned without diſcovering what I wiſhed, Diſtant 
objects, my dear friend, are like events ariſing from 
futurity; the ſight is loſt in the ſpace before us; 
and our mental perceptions are as uncertain and ob- 
ſcure, as diſtant objects are to our ſight. We feel 
ourſelves powerfully attracted towards the ning 
ſcene ; we follow the phantoms as they riſe ; and, 
after a tedious purſuit, find we have hunted a ſhadow. 
So have 1 obſerved a determined traveller return 
home, and find in his own habitation, -in the 'em- 
braces of his wife, in the ſociety of his children and 
friends, and in the labor neceſſary to maintain them, 
all the happineſs which in vain he ſought amidſt 
toils and perils. in the tractleſs deferts of the world. 
How ſtrange and various are the ways men purſue 
the momentaty felicity ; and how few are they who 
have a real taſte to diſtinguiſh it when found! 
= Here, ſecluded from the intruſions of the world, 
| I lead a ſimple life. I riſe with the ſun, gather my 
own peaſe, and fit and ſhell them in a corner with 
Homer open before me ; and when I am employed 
in the kitchen making ſoup, I recolle& the lovers of 
Penelope killing and dreſſing their own victuals: it 
gives me the livelieſt ideas of the Patriarchal manners 
in the primitive ages of the world. Heavens be 
thanked, I can now compare the fituation I am in 
with thoſe recorded in the bible. Happy for me, 
that my heart is capable of feeling the fame innocent 
and ſimple pleaſure, as the peaſant who ſees {moak- 
ing on his table, the vegetables he has raiſed _ 
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his own hand, and who, while he enjoys his meal, 
remembers with delight, the fine mornings in which 
he ſowed them, the ſober evenings in which he wa- 
tered them; and the pleaſure he had in beholding 
them riſe rn Houriſh. 

*** | 
— — Rei | 


LETTER XIII. 


June 26. 


V DNESDAY laſt Mr. M. the Phyſician, 
arrived from town, and paid a viſit at the 
ſteward's. When he came in, he found me upon 
the fldor, diverting myſelf with Charlotte's chil- 
dren : we were playing: of gambols, romping, 'and 
making a great noiſe, ' The doctor is very eeremo- 
nious, very formal, and ſolemn, and never is ſeen 
to ſmile. - He adjuſts his ruffles, whilſt he is talk- 
ing with you, and draws up his chitterling to his 
chin at the concluſion of every ſpeech. He thought 
this behavior of mine too "groteſque for the digni- 
ty of a man: and I diſcovered by his countenance 
he was much diſpleaſed; nevertheleſs I diſregarded 
his frowns, continued to rebuild the houſes of 
cards, which the children had blown down, and 
encouraged them to go on with their play. When 
he got back, he reported, that the ſteward's chil- 
dren were ſpoiled bad enough before, but that 
now Werter was entirely raining them. | 
I love children, you know, my dear friend : no- 
thing touches me more than their affections. When 
J conſider them, and obſerve in the little urchins 
the ſeeds which are to producgygyt thoſe virtues 
F 1 2 
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and qualities which will one day be ſo neceſſary to 
them: when I behold in the obſtinate all the fu- 
ture firmneſs, conſtancy, and ſteady demeanor of a 
great and noble character: in the wanton and 
heedleſs, that capricious levity, and flow. of ſpirits, 
neceſſary to make them paſs lightly over the dan- 
gers and ſorrows. of lif:: and when I ſee ſome 
with all the openneſs and ſimplicity of generous 
minds, then remembrance ſtrikes me in the divine 
words of our Holy Redeemer, '** If ye do not be- 
come \ikeone of theſe.” And when I conſider 
theſe children are our equals ; that they are to ſuc- 
ceed us on the ſtage of life, when we ſhall be no 
more: when I ſee in them the future philoſopher, 
divine mathemarician, poet, orator,” and ſtateſman, 
I cannot help admiring their embrio humours, and 
opening ideas, which are to raiſe them to their deſ- 
tined elevation ; nor can I forbear lamenting our 
defective mode of education, which makes ſubjects 
and ſlaves of thoſe whom we ought to look upon 
as our models, and whom we treat as if they had 
no will of their own.——Good. heavens ! whence 
derive we our. excluſive right? Have we no will 
ourſelves ? Proceeds it from our age or. experience? 
Great Supreme! thou, who from the height of glo- 
ry beholdeſt the great and little children of this 
world, has long ſince declared to which thou giveſt 
the preference! And in thy word we alſo read, 
te that they believe in him, and. do not hear him; 
and their children are after their own image.“ 
Adieu, my dear friend. This letter has already 
run out your, patience, I fear but I know your 
heart, and I am ſure you know Werter's.— Fare 
well; remember me. | 


1 "oF | "4% 
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LETTER XIV. 


Tune 29, 


Was fairly. bewildered towards the latter end 
of my laſt letter, and wandered far from my 
principal object. Charlotte, I find, will ſpend ſome 
ſome time in town. She is with a worthy woman 
of her acquaintance, who has been given over by 
her phyſicians, and who deſired to have, Charlotte 
with her in her laſt moments. She is a good child, 

and capable of adminiſtering the moſt balmy con- 
ſolation to the ſick, as I have myſelf long ſince ex- 
perienced, for my poor heart has been much out of 
order. I went with her laſt werk to ſee the vicar 
of S——, a little village in the mountains, about 
one league from this place. Charlotte's youngeſt 
fiſter went with us, and it was paſt four o'clock be- 
fore we got there. When we came into the court, 
which is ſhaded by two fine walnut trees, the wor- 
thy old man was ſitting upon his bench. As ſoon 
as he perceived Charlotte, he forgot his old age and 
his ſtick, and ventured to advance towards her: but 
ſhe prevented him, and made him fit down again, 
and. fat- herſelf down by him. She preſented a 
thouſand compliments to him from her father, and 
played with the youngeſt of his children, I wiſh 
you had been there to have obſerved her attention 
to this good old man. I wiſh you had heard her 
raiſing her voice, becauſe. he is deaf, and telling 
him with the news of the town; 'of young and 
healthy folks who had died ſuddenly in the bloom 
of life, when ãt was the leaſt expected, recommend- 


ing the Carelſtad waters, and approving his inten- 
tion 
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tion of viſiting that place next ſummer, if his 
ſtrength would permit; and aſſuring hinrſhe thought 
he looked much better than he did the laſt time he 
was there. My dear friend, ſhe is an incomparable 
girl. While their converſation laſted, I paid my 
devoirs to his wife, who is ſome years younger than 
himſelf. The good old man ſeemed quite revived 
in freſh ſpirits ; and as I ſtood admiring the beauty 
of his walnut · trees, which formed ſuch an agreea- 
ble ſhade over our heads, he could not withhold 
giving us the hiſtory of them. * As to that tall 
one, the oldeſt of them,” ſaid he, we are igno- 
rant who planted it: ſome ſay one vicar, ſome ano- 
ther. As to the youngeſt, it is juſt the ſame age as 
my wife; that is, it will be fifty years old exactly 
next October: her father planted it in the morning 
of the fame day that ſhe came ints the world to- 
wards the evening. My wife's father, Sir, was my 
immediate predeceſſor here, and you cannot imagine 
how fond he was of this tree; and, upon his ac- 
count, and my wife's, it is doubly dear to me. It 
was upon a block of wood, under this very tree, 
that my wife was ſitting and knitting, when I en- 
tered this place for the firſt time, five and twenty 
years ago,” Here Charlotte interrupted him, by 
inquiring after his daughter. She was gone, he 
faid, with Mr. S. into the meadows, to ſee the folks 
at hay-making. He then reſumed the courſe of his 
narrative, and informed us how he proceeded to 
get into the good grates of the old vicar, his pre- 
deceſſor, and of his daughter; how he became firſt 
his aſſiſtant, afterwards his curate, and then his ſuc- 
ceſſor. He went on at this rate with the volubility 
natural to old age, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of his daughter, with Mr. 8. She affectio- 
Ad 93 | nately 
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nately ſaluted Charlotte, and made me a very mo- 
deſt bow. She has a good clear brown complexion, 
tall, lively; and a ſenſible man might paſs his time 
very happily with her in the country, Her lover, 
for ſuch Mr. S. immediately ſeemed to be, has an 
agreeable perſon, is genteel and well made, but ap- 
peared very reſerved, and would not join in the 
converſation, notwithſtanding all Charlotte's endea- 
vors for that purpoſe. I who always look upon 
taciturnity as a mark of falſe breeding, was uneaſy 
at it, becauſe I perceived, by ſomewhat about him, 
that it was not for want of talents, but from a ca- 
pricious and ſupercilious ill humour. Nothing was 


more evident afterwards, when we went to take a 


walk; for whilſt I was chatting and laughing with 
the parſon's daughter, the countenance of this gen- 
tleman, which before was none of the pleaſanteſt, 
became fo lowry and dark, that Charlotte obſerv- 
ing it, pull me by the coat to make me de ft, I 
am much concerned and affected when I fee men 
croſs one another; particularly when in the flower 
of their age, in the very ſeaſon of prime, they waſte 
their few ſhort days of ſunſhine in idle diſputes and 
contradictions, and are only conſcious of their er- 
ror when it is too late. This conſideration dwelt 
upon my mind; and during our collation, the diſ- 
courſe turning upon the ſubject of the happineſs 
and miſery of this imperfect ſtate, I could not =P 
taking that opportunity to inveigh ſeverely again! 

ill humour. How apt we are,” ſaid I © ro com- 


plain that we have but few ſhort happy days; and 


it appears very plain to me, that we have but little 
right to find fault. If our hearts were always in a 


grateful diſpoſition to receive the bounty which 
God Almighty ſends us, we fhould have ſufficient 


ſtrevgth 
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. ſtrength to ſupport the ills, when they fall upon 


us.” © But,” ſays the old vicar's wife, “ we cannot 


always rule our tempers; ſo much depends on the 


conſtitution : when the body is indiſpoſed, the mind 


is diſturbed likewiſe.” * Well then, let us look 


upon this diſpoſition as a diſeaſe,” I replied, © and 


ſee if there is no remedy for it.” „That will be 


more to our purpoſe,” ſaid Charlotte; “ and I think, 
indeed, a vaſt deal might be remedied in this re- 
ſpe. I know, for example, that when any thing 
croſſes my temper, I can diſſipate the ill humour, by 


turning my thoughts on foe. pleaſing ſubject, or 
recalling to mind ſome a recable circumſtance which 


I have experienced before; ſometimes I ſtep into 


the garden, ſiog a lively air, and it vaniſhes.” 


« Why ſo I meant,” I anſwered, * ill humour may 


be compared to ſloth. Man is naturally indolent ; 


but if once he overcomes his indolence, he then 
goes on with Ae e, and finds a real ſatisfaction 
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in activity.“ The eicar's daughter liſtened to we 


the young man, he objected, that we were not free, 
that is, not enough maſters of ourſelves, and till 


leſs of our feelings. I obſerved to him, that it was 


a diſagreeable habit which was in queſtion, and one 


poſſible. an evil, which, while ſupported, only 


ſerved to deftroy the peace of ſociety ; that we did 
not know how far our ſtrength might go, till we 


had tried it: that the ſick conſult the phyſicians, 


and ſubmit to ſwallow the moſt nauſeous medicine, 


to recover their health. I then perceived, that the 


good old man inclined his head to hearken to our 
coayerſation. I therefore raiſed my voice, and ad- 


dreſſing 


that every body wiſh to get rid of, at leaſt that all | 4 ; 
ought to do their endeavors to did ipate as much as 


with attention, but did not ſay any thing. _ As to 9 
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dreſſing myſelf to him, nid, © There has been a 
great deal of declamatiq; againſt all crimes, Sir; 
but I am not certain Mt any body has hitherto 
preached againſt the ſpl&@h.” It is for thoſe who 
preach in town,” ſaidfhe, to diſcourſe on, that 
ſubject ; for country ks ſeldom know what the 
ſpleen is; though, in d, it would not be amils to 
do it here now and , if it was only for the be- 
nefit of my wife age ſteward.” This made us 
all laugh, and ſo he very heartily; but it 

hing, which interrupted us 


brought on a fit of e 
for ſome time. M. afterwards reſuming the 


ſubject, ſaid, * In my opinion you have carried the 
matter too far in making this indiſpoſition of tem- 
per a crime.“ It is not, though,” anſwered I, 


dit what is pernicious to ourſelves, and to thoſe 


about us, deſerves the name of crime. Are we not 
miſerable enongh in being without the power te 
make one another happy ? but muſt we deprive cach 
other of that ſatisfaction, which, ſave this mental 
hydra, we might be capable of enjoying? Pray 


—_ where is the man, ſhew me him who has ill humour, 


and who hides it; who ſlifles the ſerpent within his 
own breaſt, without diſturbing the peace and plea- 
ſures of thoſe who are near him? No, Sir; ill- 
humour ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of our want of 
merit; from a ſour diſcontent concomitant with 
envy, which is always the reſult of vain conceit. 
We diſlike to ſee others happy, when their happi- 
neſs is not the work of our own hands.” Char- 
lotte looked at me, and {ſmiled at the force with 
which I ſpoke; and ſome tears which I perceived 
in the eyes of the young woman, inclined me to go 
on. Ruin ſcize thoſe,” I continued, who, 
uſur ping over a human heart, deprive it of the ſim- 

ö ple 


CHARLOTTE: : 
Id naturally enjoy. All 
| d in the world, I 
e ſatisfaction for the loſs 


capricious and cruel ty- 
o no further, my heart 
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ple innocent pleaſure 
the favors, all the artent 
- cannot, for a moment, 
of that happineſs ' 
rabny deſtroys,” I cou 
was full ; I ſeverely felt 
tory : ſome recollection 


„We ſhould addieſs 
claimed, in the words 
emperor, who cried out, 
Friends ? If we cannot 
happy, Jet us at leaſt endeayor no 


render them 
to interrupt 


them in their pleaſufè, Aut try to 

contentment, which, es, ill be aug 
menting our own, Oh! fatal bane If human 
bliſs! Ill humour, thou ſource of every-Jlhbelow— 
when rent by violent paſſions, the mind i 5 iſtracted 


with cares, or over flown with grief; thy acrimo- 
nious poiſon adds pungency to the forrow ; and 
when, at laſt, a fatal diſeaſe ſeizes the unhappy be- 
ing whofe'premature grave was prepared by thy 
hand. When extended on the couch and exhauſt- 
ed, he turns his dying eyes to heaven, and the 
damps of death run down his brow—then thou 
ſtandeſt before him like a convicted criminal: thou 
beholdeſt thy fault, but then; alas! it is too late; 
conſcious of thy want of power, thou feeleſt with 

bitterneſs, that all thou canſt beſtow, all thy at- 
tempts and endeavors to reſtore the ſtrength of thy 
unhappy victim, are vain and fruitleſs, nor can pro- 
cure for him one moment's conſolation.” In pro- 
nouncing theſe words, the recollection of a ſimilar 
ſcene, at which I had been preſent, obtruded, with 
all its weight, upon my heart. I felt too much—l 

| put 
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y eyes—I roſe and 
Hrlotte's voice, who 
tht me to myſelf; and 
t tenderneſs ſhe chid 
1G kindly ſhe repre- 
do much affected with 

She urged, and with 
> intereſt, and the heat 
thiogs, would wear me 
e, and ſhorten my days! 
te your advice, I will not 
1 will preſerve—T will 
bu 1 will live: I will die 


put my handkerchigt ug! 
quitted the company. 
called me to gha 
in our way back, with 
me! With what mile 
ſented to me, that l 
every thing I underj( 
truth on her ſide, tht 
with which I egter&c 
out before the J6ft 

Ves, my unge) I U 
accelerate my di 
take care of Myſelf; f 
tor you. 
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LETTER XV. 


July 6. 


cb is ſtill by her dying friend: ſhe 
is ſtill the ſame; till the ſame attentive crea- 
ture, who ſoothes the agonizing pains of death, and 
diſpenſes happineſs whereſoever ſhe goes. Yelter- 
day ſhe went out with her little ſiſters: I was ap- 
priſed of it, and went out to meet her: we had a 
very agreeable walk together; and, in our return 
back, we. ſtopped at the fountain I am ſo fond of, 
and which is become a thouſund times dearer to me 
now that Charlotte has ſat by the fide of its ſtream, 
I looked around me, and recalled to-mind the time 
I had ſpent there, when my heart was my own, alone 
and unoccupied. When no care invaded my 
breaſt. Dear Spring, I. ſaid, I have not, 
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ſince that time, taſted cl repoſe by your refreſh- 

ing waters; and often, Mardleſs of the paſt plea- 

ſures I enjoyed, beſide ur ſtream, I have paſſed 

haſtily by, without evengthinking of you.“ I 

fixed my eyes upon the efgrmer of my ſoul, and 

was ſtruck with a Neely [ſe of all "Ge treaſure I 
eſs in her. * 

P. S. In a few days I wil "005 you what pro- 
greſs I make in drawing. MEM. has furniſhed me 
with a ſtory for an hiſtorical te from an Engliſh 
author : it is a very ſtrikin = and the cataſtro- 
phe in. the true _ 8 2 n chivalry. — 
Adieu. ; 4 
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LETTER XVI. 


Fuh 8. 
THAT a childiſh paſſion actuates my breaſt ! 


I depend upon every turn and change of 
countenance.” How can I be ſo filly? A few days 


ago we viſited Walheim. The ladies went in a 
coach, but got out to walk, Charlotte was remark- 
ably good humoured:: whilſt we were walking, I 


thought her eyes had more expreſſion for me; but 


perhaps I was miſtaken. - However, I will inform 
you in a few words, for 1 am now dropping aſleep. 
When the ladies got into the carriage again, young 


Mr.-Welſt, Selfſtadt, Andran, and myſelf, were 


alking to them at the window : the young gentle- 
men were gay and full of ſpirits. I watched Char- 
lotte's eyes very attentively; they wandered from 


one to o the other, but did not fix on me; upon me, 
Ge a / Who 
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who ſtood there motionleſs, and who ſaw nothing 
but her. My heart was in a ſtrange flatter, bidding 
her adieu a thouſand and a thouſand times, yet ſhe 
did not even deign to give me one ſingle look. The 
coach went off, and a tear was ready to ſtart. _ I 
followed ber with my eyes: I ſaw her put her 
head out. Alas! did ſhe look for me? I cannot 
ſay; and uncertainty is my comfort perhaps. 
Noubts and ſuſpence harraſs my ſoul. Was ſhe 
but mine, or. was but numbered with thoſe who 
ſleep on the lap of earth—Good night—lI bluſh at 

my own weakneſs. | 


7 


LETTER XVII. 


3 . Tuly 10, 

OU cannot imagine, my friend, how fooliſh 
I look in company, when her name is menti- 
oned, when any one ſpeaks of her, or when ſome 
body aſks me how I like her? — How I like her! 
Deteſtable expreſſion. Of what materials muſt my 
heart be compoſed of, merely to /ike her? How I 
like her! Barbarous phraſe. Some time ago, I 
was aſked if I /iked the poems of Oſlian? 


LET 
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HE LBTTBR XVIIE. 


Jab. 12. 
FOULDthat in were . 


tall I perſuade mylels it is ſo ? I feel it. And 1 


ma believe the information of my:owa ſoul, which 
Bay intimates. that/he—dare I pronounce it? Yes; LWill 


write the divine words —ſhe loves me. Heavens ! 


how that idea exalts my ſoul. Howl will tell 


you, for you are capable of underſtanding my 
thoughts. How. I do hanor to myſelſ, and cheriſh 
my being, ſince I have been beloved by the dear 
girl. Surely L am too preſumptuous No, it is a 
conſciouſneſs of truth And who - who ſhall ſup- 
plant me in the art of Charlotte? Yet when I NG 
her mention Albert with reſpect and tengerneſs, I 
fel. my ambition wounded. I find myſelf then 
like a proud miniſter, deprived by his prince of his 
honors and his titles; or the ſoldier, whoſe ſword 
is taken from his fide by his general. | 


— — — 
LETTER NMX. 


July 16. 
N . is a ſympathy i in love, which lovers on- 
1 ly feel. How my heart palpitates, and the 
purple fluid boils in my veins, when by chance I 
touch her hand! When my feet meet her's by ac- 
cident, under the table, I draw them back with pre- 
g C ipitation, 


declare the intereſt 1 have in her — 


A 
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cipitation, as from a fire; but a ſecret power preſſes 
me again forward, and puts all my ſenſes into con- 
fuſion. She makes me her conhdent, and ſhe 
little thinks what torment ſhe puts me to, when 
ſhe communicates thoſe ſecret marks of friendſhip 
in which Albert has a ſhare. I experience an al- 
moſt electrical ſhock, when ſhe puts her hand in 
contact upon mine; or, when in the eagerneſs of 
diſcourſe ſhe draws her chair nearer to me, and 
-her balmy breath reaches my lips ; the ſudden ef- 
fect of lightning is not more powerful. Oh | if 
ever I ſhould dare—this confidence. My friend, 
you know my heart—you know it is not fo cor- 
rupt: it is weak indeed, very weak; but may not 
that be a degree of corruption ? I look upon her 
as a ſuperior being, and in her company I deſire 
nothing: when 1 fit by her my ſoul is expanded 
beyond its. uſual narrow bounds. She plays a fa- 
vorite air upon her harpſichord, with the ſweet- 
neſs of an angel. As foon as I hear her begin, I 
recollect all that is related of the magic of ancient 
muſic: it is fo affecting, and yet ſo ſimple, the 
_ delightful ſounds diſſipate ſorrow and care, Some- 
times, When I am ready to finiſh my exiſtence, ſhe 
plays that air, and immediately the gloom, which 
darkened my intellectual faculty, is diſperſed, and 
breath again with my wonted freedom. by 
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Ty = % aw os  < Ws vw. 
July 18. 


HAT is the whole world to the heart 
Without love? It is like the Savoyard's 
optic machine, without light. As ſoon as it is il- 
luminated, the figures appear on the wall; and if 
love only ſhews us ſhadows which paſs away, why 
may not we ſtill be happy, when, like children, 
we are pleaſed with ſhining phantoms ? I am pre- 
vented by the unavoidable ceremony of company 
from ſeeing Charlotte to day. And what do you 
think I have done ? I ſent my ſervant to aſk her 
for the favor of the book ſhe was reading laſt 
night, that I might at leaſt have ſomething which 
had lately been in her hands. With what impa- 
tience I waited for his coming. back; and with 
what pleaſure I ſaw him return ! As ſoon as he 
was withdrawn, I kiſſed the book a thouſand 
Times. The famous ſtone of Bologna, when 
placed in the ſun, is ſaid to attract its rays, and 
retains them, ſo as to give light a conſiderable 
time after it is removed into the dark, The book 
was juſt the ſame thing to me. The thought 
that Charlotte's eyes had dwelt on its pages, that 
her. fingures had turned over its leaves, made it fo 
dear, fo intereſting to me would not at that 
time have taken a thouſand crowns for it. Me- 
thinks you laugh at this ſtory; but- beware of ri- 
diculing me, my good friend: nothing which con- 
tributes to qur happineſs is an illuſion, ' 
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I ET TER XXI. 
ö | July 19. 
T TOW flow is the motion of time to him who 
II lives in expectation. As ſoon as I: opened 
my window this morning, I looked at the ſun, and 


I laid to myſelf, © This day I ſhall ſee her,” and 


I calmly ſhut it again. Yes, I ſhall ſee her, and 
I have no other wiſh to form for this whole day: 
all, all, every deſire is included in that thought. 
Oh! time! could I but add another pair of 
wings to aſſiſt thy. flight—but vain is every ſigh, 
and fruitleſs every wiſh to accelerate thy leaden 
-motion. | 


* 


LETTER XII. 


| Fuly 20, 
NDEED, my friend, I cannot approve your 
ſcheme of ſending me to the ambaſſador. I 


hate ſubordination and ceremony; and we all 


know too, that he is a ſtern diſagreeable man to 
have any connection with; he tires one fo with 
forms. You write, my mother wiſhes to hear I am 
employed. The idea makes me laugh. Am I 
ever idle? And if I am but ſhelling peas and 
beans, it is, in fact, juſt the ſame. In this world 
all is miſery ; and thoſe who, in compliance with 


its cuſtoms, are accumulating riches, or acquiring 


honors, are, in my opinion, madmen. 
D 2 LE T- 
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LETTER XXL. -- 


July 24. 
8 you intereſt yourſelf ſo much about my 
X progreſs in drawing, I am ſorry to inform 
you I have hitherto done very little in that way, 
I have had an hiſtorical piece a long time before 
me, but I cannot get forward with it. My diſpo- 
ſition is more after nature; I underſtand her bet - 
ter: I love to copy her ſublime parts; but, alas 
my ſtate of mind is fuch, that I am incapable of 
the application and perſeverance neceſſary to enter 
into the minute details, and expreſs the ſmaller 
| beauties of her appearance. My executive pow- 
ers fail; I cannot make an outline; every thing 
ſeems to ſwim before my ſight; and I think I 
ſhould ſucceed better, if I was to attempt ſome- 
thing in relief. If this diſorder laſts any longer, 
I ſhall make an eſſay with clay or wax. I have 
three times begun Charlotte's picture, and as ma · 
ny times diſhonored my pencil. My mind is diſ- 
turbed with fears. I am not as uſual. Formerly 
1 was reckoned happy in taking likeneſſes ; but [ 
cannot tell how it is my hand is out. Some time 
ago | made a profile of her, and I muſt content 


myſelf with that ſketch, 
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LETTER XXIV. 


July 27. 


HAVE ſeveral times taken the reſolution not 
to ſee her ſo often; but I find it eaſier to talk 
than to act. Every day produces new temptations, 
and every day I yield to their importunity ; and 
when J return at night, I fay to myſelf, I will not 
go to-morrow : to-morrow comes, and lo, I find 
myſelf with her again, and cannot account how it 
happened. My good friend imagine not, howe- 
yer, that good reaſons are always-wanting. One 
evening ſhe ſays, ** You'll come again to ſee us 
to-morrow,” How could I then avoid going the 


next day? Another time the weather is ſo fine, I 


muſt walk out. My ſteps naturally tend to Wal- 
heim; and when I find myſelf there, it is but half 
a league farther, I remember a ſtory my grand- 
mother uſed to tell, of a huge mountain of load - 
ſtone: when unfortunately any veſſel approached 
it, the nails flew out of her ſides to the mountain, 
and the unhappy crew periſhed amidſt the looſe- 
ened planks, Adieu. 


LETTER XXV. 


Auguſt, 
WELL, Albert is arrived at laſt—Was he the 
very model of perfection, and I in every 
reſpect his inferior, it could not be more diſagreea- 
D 3 ble 


* 
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ble to me to ſee him in poſſeſſion of ſo many 
charms, and ſo many perfections. I have ſeen my 


dear friend, this happy huſband : he is a handſome 


well-bred worthy man, whom one cannot help 
liking at firſt ſight. It was a happy circumſtance 
for me I was not preſent at their firſt meeting; 
I ſhould have been diſtracted: however, he has 
been ſo obliging as not to kiſs Charlotte once be- 
fore me. Heaven recompence him for it | The 
tender regard he ſhews for this charming girl, 
obliges me to love and eſteem him. He ſhews 
me many marks of reſpect ; but I am certainly 

Women always en- 


indebt zarlotte 
deavor to ke -good 'undexſtanding between 


their friends: ſometimes it does not ſucceed ; but 
when it does, they are ſure to be the gainers by 
it. Indeed, my friend, I cannot help eſteeming 
Albert: the ſmoothneſs and calmneſs of his tem- 
per forms a ſtriking contraſt with the irregularity 
and impetuoſity of mine; and yet his feelings are 
fine; for though cool, he is not phlegmatic, and 
he knows the value of the happineſs which he pol - 
ſeſſes. He ſeems very little ſubject to ill humor; 
which, you know, of all faults, is that, which I 
can leaſt excuſe. He has a high opinion of me, 
and,” perhaps, over-rates my abilities. He looks up- 
on me as a man of genius and taſte, My attach- 
ment to Charlotte; the difintereſted regard I ſhew 
for every thing that relates to her, increaſe his love 
and his happineſs. I will not be fo preſumptuous 
as to aſſert that he may not ſometimes in private 
t eaze and torment her with little jealouſies: for as 
to me, was I in his place, I know I ſhould not be 

vite eaſy. However that may happen, the plea- 
2 [ enjoyed with Charlotte, is at an end. What 
name 


| 
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name ſhall I give it? ſhall I call it blindneſs, folly, 
or infatuation ? But it wants no appellative; it is 
too obvious - faſcination. Before Albert arrived, 
I knew all that I now know; I was well aware 1 
could have no pretenſions to her, and I did not 
claim any; and now behold here I am, like a fool 
loſt in amazement ; ſtaring with ſurpriſe, becauſe 
another has taken her from me. I reflect on my 
paſt folly; IJ hate and deſpiſe myſelf ; but I ſhould 
deſpiſe him ſtill more, who could tell me cooly, 
that I muſt reconcile myſelf to the, contingencies 
of my fate, for it could not happen otherwiſe. 
Let me never meet ſuc rſo Yelterday, 
after having wglked a long the woods, 
I returned to her houſe : ſhe was with Albert ſit- 
ting in an arbor. 1 did not know what to do 
with myſelf—1 danced, I ſung, I played the fool, 
and was guilty of a thouſand other extravagan- 
cies. For heaven's ſake,” ſaid, Charlotte to day, 
let me beg of you that we may have no more 
of your mad ſcenes like that you exhibired laſt 
night; you are quite alarming in your violent high 
ſpirits.” © By way of confidence betwixt ourſelves, 
I have taken the liberty to watch Albert's motions 3 
and when he is engaged I go there, and I cannot 
tell you what pleaſure I find when I meet her 
there alone. | | 


C4 LE Te 
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LETTER: XXVI. 


Aaguſt. 


NEVER a, my dear friend, when I 
converſed with thoſe people who adviſed me to 
_ reconcile myſelf to this event, as to a matter which, 
ia the chain of things, was unavoidably to come 
to paſs, that you could poſlibly be one of the num- 
ber: but perhaps you are in the right. I can 
only object, that of two oppoſite methods which 
are propoſed, one feldom follows either. There 
are as many diftin@ lines of conduct and opinion, 
as there are turns of feature in the phaſes of the 
human countenance. Now, give me leave to 
t all your concluſions, and contrive a middle 
way for myſelf, to ſlide on between them. You 
argue with me, that I either ſee a poſſibility of ob- 
taining Charlotte, or that I do not. In the fitſt 
place, I ought to follow my intent, and preſs for- 
wards to the accompliſhment of my wiſhes. In 
the other caſe, you gravely adviſe me to act as 
becomes a man, and baniſh from my mind-an un- 
fortunate affection, which is like to conſume my 
ſtrength, and end in ſorrow. All this is right; 
your obſervations are very juſt, and very eaſy for 
you to make too. 

Wonld you adviſe a man in a deep conſumption, 
whoſe conſtitution is wearing faſt away, to put a 
period to his miſeries by a tword, or a piſtol ? 
Does not the ſame diſeaſe, which is preying on 
his vital parts, deprive him of the reſolution nc- 
ceſſary for perpetrating a deed which requires a 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of mind, as well as of body? But as 
there is no end to compariſons, you might - juſtly, 
in return, fend me a ſimile of the ſame kind. 
Who would not loſe a member, rather than ha- 
zard-his life by deferring the amputation? Many 
perhaps there are that would. But let us Rave 
theſe odious parables. There are times in which 
my reſolution would carry me beyond this ſcene, 
and I certainly ſhould retire, if I knew whither 
to go. * | 


—— —  o — ͤ— 


LETTER XXVII. 
Auguſt 10. 


HERE ſeldom happens in the life of any 
one man, ſo many agreeable circumſtances to 
make him happy, as unite together to make me ſo. 
But alas ! T feel but too ſenſibly, that happineſs de- 
pend entirely on the mind. If to be conſidered as. 
making- one in the moſt amiable. and united fami- 
ly in the world : if to-be beloved by the father as 
a ſon ; by the children as a brother, and-by Char- 
lotte, by this worthy Albert, who ſtudies, by every 
cordial affection to make me his own, and prefers 
me to nothing but to Charlotte: I ſay, if this can 
conſtitute happineſs, why am not I the happieſt 
mortal exiſting ? My dear friend, how you would' 
delight to hear us, when we are talking together 
of Charlotte. Indeed, nothing can be more ridi- 
culous than our connection; and I frequently un- 
man myſelf, and ſoften even io ſhedding of tears. 
When he mentions Charlotte's moſt reſpectable 

mother 


* 
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mother; when he deſcribes to me her laſt mo- 
ments, and the moſt affecting ſcene in which ſhe 
gave up to her daughter the care of her children 
and her family ; when he relates how this amiable 
and dutiful child immediately aſſumed another 
character; what a ſkilful economiſt, and an ac- 
tive houſe-wife ſhe became, and what a tender 
mother; every day difplaying amidſt the pious 
qualities of a ſage governeſs, the agreeable chear- 
fulneſs and vivacity of a young girl; I walk by 
his fide, pick up flowers by the way, and with 
great attention make a noſegay: I gaze a while at 
the flowers'as I walk, and then throw it into the 
firſt broak I come to, and obſerve it attentively as 
it glides gently down the ſtream. 1 forgot, I do 
not recolle& whether I ever mentioned in my let- 
ters that Albert is to ſettle here. He has ob- 
tained a place at court which brings him in a con- 
ſiderable ſalary. He is much eſteemed there. 
"You will find few men fo punctual and methodical 
in buſineſs. He is one of thoſe happy few, whom 
nothing diſcompofes, and will tranſact more in 
one hour, than many can in two, and that without 

ever going out of his tract, or appearing in haſte, 


LETTER XXVII. 
q Auguſt 12. 


A LB ER T is certainly one of the beſt men, 
6 and ſingular characters in the world. We 
had a very remarkable converſation together yeſ- 
terday, which I ſhall here relate to you, I took 

ob r 
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it into my head, you muſt know, to go and ſpend 
a few.days.in the mountains, from whence I now 
write to you ; ſo going to take my leave of him, 
as I was walking backwards and forwards in his 
apartment, I eſpied his piſtols. I requeſted of him 
the favor to lend them to me for my journey, 
« They are much at your ſervice,” faid he, if 
you will take the trouble to load them, for I only 
keep them there for ſhow.” I took them down, 

and he continued: Ever fince I had like to have 
ſuffered for my precaution, I have left off keeping 
loaded fire arms by me.“ I aſked him how the 
accident happened. I was at a friend's houſe in 
the country,” he replied, my piſtols were loaded, 
and I ſlept in perfect ſecurity ; but it happened, 
as I was ſitting one rainy afternoon, and wanting 
nothing but employment, it popped into my head, 
I cannot tell how, that the houſe might be at- 
tempted to be robbed, and that theſe piſtols might 
be of ſervice to—and that we might—in ſhort, 
you know how one goes on when one has-nothing 
elle to do, I called my ſervant, and bade him 
clean and load my piſtols. I do not know how, 
but he was fooliſhly playing with the maid, and 
trying to frighten her, when one of the pieces 
went off: the ramrod was in; it went againſt the 
girl's hand, and carried off her thumb. Tou may 
imagine the outcries and lamentations we had; 
and beſides, a ſurgeon's bill to pay: ſince that ac- 
cident ihe piſtols have remained untouched. Vou 
fee how ſhort'is all human precaution. We can- 
not, my good friend, prevent or foreſee the dan- 
gers which hang over our heads. Indeed, I like 
every thing in this man, but his indeeds ; and 
every rule has ag exception. Nothing can exceed 


his 
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his exaQnelſs and correct behavior. Beſides, he 
is of ſuch perfect veracity and rectitude, that if 
he thinks bs has riſked too much, or not been 
ſtrictly true, he moderates and qualifies his aſſer- 
tion, and extenuates the rigedneſs of what he 
has advanced, that we find at laſt he has ſaid 
nothing at all. Albert had begun, and now, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, was immerſed in his text. 
His words were loſt upon me, for I was loſt in 
thought: in my reverie, I put the mouth of the 
- Piſtol to my forehead, * What do you mean?“ 
cried Albert, turning back the piſtol. It is not 
charged,” 1 ſaid. And though it is not,” he 
replied with warmth, © what do you mean by it? 
It ſurpaſſes my comprehenſion, how a man ſhould 
be ſo mad and fo deſperate as to ſhoot himſelf; 
the very thought of it makes me ſhudder.” 
1 Pray Sir,” faid I, what right has any man, 
in ſpeaking of an action, immediately to decide 
that it is bad, wiſe, or good? What do you mean 
by all this ? Have you * carefully inveſtigated the 
motives which prompt the action? Have yon 
carefully examined, and fairly unfolded all the 
reaſons which gave it birth, and which made it 
neceſſary ? If you had done all this, you would 
not be fo haſty with your decifion.”” „ But 
again,” rejoined Albert, © won't you allow that 
ſome actions are erich! in their nature, notwith- 
ſtanding the motives for committing them were 
not ſo ?” I granted his poſition, and ſhrugged up 
my ſhoulders. © But hear me a little longer.“ 
agreed.“ There are more exceptions to make. 
Thieving is a crime; but the man who is urged to 
it by extreme penury, with no other deſign than to 


ſave himſelf and his family from periſhing for 
want; 


— 
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want ; muſt he alſo be puniſhed ? and is he not 
rather an object of our compaſſion ? Say, tell me, 
who ſhall caſt the firſt ſtone at a huſband, who, 
in the height of juſt refentment, ſacrifices an un- 
faithful wife, and her ' mſiduous ſeducer? or, at 
a young girl, whom love only has led aſtray ? 
Do not our laws, our pedantic, our cold, crucl 
laws, 'relent; and relaxing their uſual ſeverity, 
withdraw their penal ſhoek ?” ©* Fheſe are very 
different examples, replied Albert ; ©* becauſe 
2 man, under the influence of violent rage, anger, 
or paſſion, is incapable of reflection, and is deem- 
ed, in theſe caſes, as drunk, or mad: he is ſup- 
poſed to be in a ſtate of delirium, or out of his. 
ſenſes.” “ Oh! you quiet inſenſible ſouls, ye 
people of cool reflection and ſound. underſtand- 
ing,” J replied, ſmiling, ** you are very ready to 
condemn the actions of others, inſpired with more 
ſpirit than yourſelves: with what unconcern you 
pronounce ſentence, and diſcourſe of extravagance, 
madneſs, and intoxication : you are inſenſible your - 
ſelves, and careleſs of all around you: you ſhun 
the drunkard, and contemn the extravagant; and, 
prieſt like, paſs them uncharitably by : like the 
Phariſee in the goſpel you return thanks to heaven 


you are not like one of them. The effectt of 
drinking I have often felt; my paſſions have always 


bordered upon extravagance ; many of my actions 
have been tinftured with madneſs, and yet I am 
not aſhamed to own it, Have not the great in all 


ages been deemed mad, and has not the world 


treated them as if they were intoxicated: ? Even 
in private life too, is it not obvious and inſuffera· 
able, that if a young man performs any remark- 
able, noble, or generous action, the — 

7 
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ſay he is out of his mind? Shame, ſhame upon you, 
ye ſages of the earth. There now, this is one 
of your extravagant flights,” cried Albert, ** you 
always ' overſhoot the mark: and here you are 
moſt aſſuredly wrong, to compare ſuicide, which 
is the ſubject in queſtion, with great actions; for 
it can only be looked upon as a weakneſs, and 
whoever becomes guilty, ſtaips his character with 
the perpetration of the moſt cowardly deed. It 
was much eaſier for Cato to fall upon his own 
ſword, than to face his misfortunes with fortitude.“ 


LYTTER . 
In CONTINUATION. | 


 TOTHING puts me ſo much out of patience 

as the repetition of common-place opinions, 
when I am diſcourſing earneſtly-from the bottom 
of my heart. I was upon the point of conclud- 
ing the converſation. abruptly: however, I got 
the better of myſelf; for having often heard this 
pitiful argument, I now commenced to be uſed 
to it. But I replied. with ſome energy, © you 
call this a weakneſs ; take care you are not borne 
away by ſounds. Suppoſe a nation, groaning un- 
der the iron hand of oppreſſion; are they to be 
called weak, when at laſt they throw it off, and 
trample on their chains? He, who to ſave his 
houſe from the flames, which have already invad» 
ed it, exerts all his ſtrength, carries burthens 
with eaſe that he could ſcarcely lift when his mind 
was undiſturbed ; he who defeats and puts to 
flight half a ſcore of his enemies; are theſe weak 

TE people? 
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people? My worthy friend, if reſiſtnece is a cri- 
terion of ſuperior power, can the higheſt degree 
of reſiſtence be called a weakneſs ?” Albert did 
not immediately reply; he looked gravely at 
me a minute, and then ſaid, © Begging your 
pardon, Sir, I think all the examples you have 
brought ate foreign to the ſubject under eonſide- 
ration.“ „Very likely,“ I anſwered, for I have 
often been told that my way of aſſociating things 
appeared rather extravagant. But let us try and 
ſet this ſubject in another point of view: let us 
enquire what is the ſituation of a man who re- 
ſolves to lay down the burthen of life—a load that 
is in general ſo much deſired, and its continuation 
ſo much implored - let us examine the ſtate of 
things within him, and let us enter into his feel- 
ings; for we cannot otherwiſe fairly argue on this 
ſubject. Human nature, I continued, has certain 
bounds; there is a degree of pleaſure, pain, and 
grief, which is as capable of enduring, and be- 
yond the limits of which degree, it is annihilated. 

lt is not, therefore, our buſineſs to enquire 
whether a man is weak or ſtrong, but whe- 
ther he can tranſcend. the bounds of nature, and 
paſs the meaſure of his fufferings, either meatal - 
or cor poreal; and I verily think it is as abſurd to 
aſſert, that a man who puts a period to his exiſ- 
tence here is a coward, as to call him ſo, who dies 
of diſeaſe in his bed.“ Paradox ! by heavens 
all paradox!“ exclaimed Albert, rifing from his 
chair. Not quite ſo paradoxical, Sir, as you think 
for,” I replied ; “ for, firſt, you muſt grant that 
we reckon a, diſeaſe mortal, in which vature re- 
ceives ſo deep a wound, and her ſtrength. is ſo far 
exhauſted, that what remains is inſufficient to — 
* er 
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her machinery a going again. Now, my friend, 
ket us apply this to the mind, and examine how 
the ideas work, and how impreſſions ſettles upon 
it, till at laft a violent paſſton takes entire poſſeſ- 
fron, deſtroys all the powers it poſſeſſed before 
when at eaſe, and entirely change the direction 
of its operations. It is in vain that a man, whoſe 
mind is cool, and conſequently unagitated, ſees 
the miſerable ſituation of the infatuated wretch in 
fuch circumſtances; advice is given to him in vain, 
and thoſe who counſel him are like people in health 
who viſit the bed of the ſick man, but are unable 
to communicate to him any portion. of their 
ftreogth.” | | | 
Albert thought this reaſoning too general, He 
obſerved, that there was a certain determined end 
in which all the deſigns of nature are centered; 
and all beings agreed to acknowledge that life was 
a bleſſing, and that the production and preſerva- 
tion of it, was the ultimate end of their exiſtence. 
« Thoſe ſigns of joy and gaiety, ſaid he, ma- 
nifeſt in all their motions, prove that life has its 
fweets for all, even the loweſt claſs of animals, 
and that they are capable of enjoying them. 
Men in particular are on the ſide of. reaſon, better 
able to do juſtice in this reſpect to the gift of 
their creator: they love the life he has conferred, 
and watch over it as their greateſt good. If there 
are ſome diſordered ſouls that regard it as a bur- 
den, and delight to repreſent it in this-view, their 
jadgement ought not- to counterbalance that of 
mankind in general; their voice ſhould not ſilence 
the voice of nature, nor from particular caſes draw 
general concluſions, and then venture to aſſert. 
that the meaſure of miſery. exceeds that of hap- 
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pineſs. Life, we ſay, is a bleſſing; and it is the 
will of the creator that innumerable multitudes 
enjoy this bleſſing. Amidſt a variety of other 
worlds, he has created this we inhabit : a world, 
diverſified with mountains, plains, refreſhed with 
rivers and lakes, enriched with plants and trees, 
warmed and enlightened by the rays of the ſun : 
a world, where inviſible cauſes preſerve in perpe- 
tual circulation, the elements impregnated with 
every principle of life; where the vegetables, by 
ſecret powers, ſtill more myſterious, attract and 
collect theſe rich treaſures of the elements, and 
prepare them for the ſupport of the animated crea- 
tion: a world, where, ſuch is the infinite variety 
and number of the ſpecies, every thing is conver- 
ted into a living ſubſtance, as it were, and where 
all ſecond cauſes, every event, and every being, 
ace by eternal and immutable laws, rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the production and confervation of life: 
where, if the ſpecies multiply, it is ſpeedily to re- 
pair the loſſes to which their frailty expoſes them: 
where, if they deſtroy each other; if the term of 
their exiftence is confined to certain limits, it is to 
prevent their increaſe from becoming exceſſive. 
In a word, the grand object which the whole plan 
of nature has in view, is the plenitude and ſup- 
port of the animated ſyſtem. There are general 
laws which impel every claſs of beings to promote 
this deſign : and theſe laws are ſo intimately con- 
netted, that they are neceſſarily productive of 
each other, | 

« It is alledged, that there are contradictions 
in the plan of providence. But if the end pro- 
poſed be ſuch as I have repreſented, certainly a 
wiſer one could not have been invented, nor more 
efficacious 
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efficacious means contrived, fully to accompliſh 
this great end, than thoſe I have aſcribed to him, 
and which are obvious to every one who contem- 
plates his works. In which then do theſe contra- 
dictions conſiſt ? If there is a contradiction in the 
animal ſyſtem, it is centered in man, to whom 
God has given underſtanding to know, reaſon.to | 
diſcern, and a heart to love the truth, though he 
turns from her every time ſhe appears before him. 
I know that many have undertaken to explain the 
origin of phyſical evil in the world; and it is 
acknowledged they have treated this ſubject with 
much perſpicuity, penetration, and care; yet after 
all, the principal queſtion remains unreſolved, 
which is, to reconcile certain appearances in na- 
ture, with our ideas of infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs. Diſcuſſions of this kind, my friend, are 
like calculations in algebra or arithmetic; a miſ- 
take in the denomination of a ſingle term, renders 
the concluſions falſe, however juſt the reaſonings 
may otherwiſe be, upon which this concluſion 
is founded.” | | 
Niere I interrupted him. I-inſtanced the girl 
who lately drowned herſelf, and made him recol- 
lect her ſtory. A good friendly young creature, 
ſo accuſtomed to the narrow circle of her ſitua» 
tion, and ſo domeſticated in the ſphere of houſe- 
hold work, and the buſineſs of the week, that 
ſhe knew of no greater pleaſure but taking a 
walk in the fields on a Sunday, dancing once 
perhaps in the holidays, and the reſt of her 
time only talking with her next neighbor about 
+7 the news, weddings, and little quarrels of the 
village. Love, at length, invades her heart; 
{he feels new and unknown wishes; all her for- 
| a Mer 
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mer amuſements diſpleaſe, and, by degrees, be- 
come taſteleſs and inſipid: her old acquaintance 
are neglected. Nothing but the man for whom 
ſhe has inſpired a new affection, inviſibly attacks 
her : from hence her hopes: are all centered in 


e 

N him; the whole ſurrounding world is forgotten by 
0 her; ſhe deſires nothing bnt him; he is the only 
e object of her thoughts by day, as well as theme 
N of her dreams by night. Her ſincere heart being 
a ſtranger to vanity and coquetry, her wiſhes tend 


immediately to the object of them; ſhe hopes to 
be his by the moſt ſolemn contract, and in bonds 
which can only expire with life, expects to enjoy 
all the deſires of her heart, and to realize thoſe 
ideas of happineſs which her fond imagination 
has formed. His ardent vows, and repeated pro- 
miſes, confirm her hopes: his fondneſs encreaſes 
her paſſion ; her whole ſoul. is abſorbed in the 
contemplation. of future pleaſures; her heart is 
all on fire; and rapture ſucceeds the blaze; at 
laſt the fatal moment arrives; ſhe ſtretches gut 
her arms to embrace the object of her affections 
The ſcene changes; her lover forſakes her. Amaz- 
ed! confounded! ſhe ſtands ſenſeleſs before the 
abys of miſery ſhe ſees encompaſs her about; all 
around is darkneſs; for her there is no proſpect, 
nor hope, nor conſolation : ſhe is forſaken by the 
man in whom her life was wound up; and in the 
vaſt univerſe which is before her, and amony ſo 
many who might repair her loſs, ſhe feels herſelf 
alone, and abandoned by the whole world. Thus 
diſappointed, thus impelled, by the pungent ſor- 
row which harrows her heart, ſhe wrings her 
hands: but before ſhe plunges into the ſtream, 
litting up her eyes to heaven, ſhe repeats a 
ſtanza 
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ſtanza ſhe remembers of a ſong the learnt in her 
better days, but the ſenſe of which ſhe never felt 
before : / "1 
Alas, fond man ! there'll come a day, 
When you'll of this repent ; - 
Youth like your paſſion will decay, 
Remember life's but lent : | 
And when death's dart attacks thy heart, 
Perhaps thou' lt think of me; 
B eſides the tale that did prevail, 
And wrought my miſery. 

She makes the fatal leap : the furface of the wa- 
tery mirror is ruffled for a moment; it-cloſes over 
her head, and ſhe feels her torments no more, 
Such, Albert, is the ſtory of many men; and is 
it not a parallel caſe with illneſs? Nature has no 
way to eſcape: her powers exhaufted cannot con- 
tend with the difficulties which ſeem increaſing as 
ſhe goes, and death muſt be the confequence. 
Woe unto thoſe who could hear this fituation de- 
ſeribed, and who could ſay, ** A fooliſh creatu re 
Why did not ſhe wait till time had worn off the 
impreſſion ? her deſpair would have been ſoften- 
ed, her love of life would have returned, and ſhe 
would have found another lover to comfort her.” 
Might not I as well fay of a man, A fool ! he died 
of a fever : why did he not wait till he had reco- 
vered his ſtrength, till his blood was calmed ? then 
he would have recovered, and all would have been 
well: he would have been ſtill alive. 

Albert, who would not allow the compariſon 
to be juſt, made many objections: he urged, 
that I had only brought the example of a ſimple 
ignorant girl; but that ſtill he could not com- 
prehend how a man of ſenſe, whoſe views are 
more extended, and who fees ſuch various conſo- 

| lations, 
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lations, ſhould ever ſuffer himſelf to fall into ſuck 
a a dilemma of deſpair, ** My good friend,” ſaid 
I, „ whatever is the education of a man; what- 
ever is his underſtanding, {till he is a man ; and 
the little reaſon that he poſſeſſes, either does not 
act at all, or act very weakly, when the paſſions 
are let looſe; or rather when the boundaries of 
human nature cloſe upon him.—But enough of 
this now; we will reſume this ſubje&t another 
time,” I ſaid, and put my hat on.—My heart was 
full ; and, like theological diſputants, we parted 
without conviction on either hand. Alas! how 
rarely do men underſtand one another ! 


LETTER IX 


Auguſt 15. 
T is moſt certain that what renders men necef- 
ſary to each other, is a ſimiliarity of taſte and 
ſentiment. . I_can perceive that Charlotte would 
not loſe me without regret : and as to the chil- 
dren, they never forget to aſk meto come again on 
the morrow. I went this afternoon to tune 
Charlotte's harpſichord, but I could not accom- 
pliſh that buſineſs; for all the children came 
about me, and deſired I would tell them a ſtory, 
Charlotte was deſirous that I ſhould pleaſe them, 
fol related my beſt tale of the Prince that was 
ſerved by dwarfs. You cannot think how I im- 
prove by this exerciſe: I am quite ſurprized at 
the impreſſion theſe ſtories make npon childrens 
minds. If I at any time change an incident, and 
| | afterwards 
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aſterwards reſtore it, the little arch rogues never 
fail to tell me it was otherwiſe the firſt time I told 
that ſtory. I ſee by this how much an author in- 
jures his works, by altering them even for the 
better. The firſt impreſſion makes the deepeſt 
marks, and ſtamps the future character of the 
piece. We are naturally inclined to hearken to 
the marvellous ; it affects the mind; it dwells on 
the memory; and woe unto thoſe who would af- 
terwards attempr'to efface it ! 


mt * 
— — 


L ET TE R XXX. 


Auguſt 17. 

H A T which conſtitutes the happineſs of 

man, muſt it then change and become the 
ſource of his miſery ? that ardent ſentiment which 
animated my heart with the-love of nature, which 
poured in upon me a torrent of pleaſure, which 
brought all heaven before me, is now changed to 
an inſupportable torment, a dæmon which perſues 
and harraſſes me inceſſantly. In former times, I 
contemplated from the top of ſome high rock the 


broad river, which far as eye could reach, watered 
this fertile plain. Propagation extended wide be - 
fore me; the landſcape round was in motion. I 


ſaw theſe mountains covered to their ſummits with 
high and tufted trees, and the vallies ſheltered in 
their various windings by ſmiling greens ; the 
winding ftream gently glided through the umbra- 
geous ſhade, and in its calm ſurface reflected the 
light clouds, which a ſoft. zephyr. kept ſuſpended 

| in 
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in the air. With what pleaſure I then heard the 
ſweet choriſters of the woods in their gratulatory 
ſong. Millions of inſects enjoyed the glorious 
ſcene, and ſported in the purple rays of the 
ſun, The arid rock was not deſtitute of vegeta- 
tion ; it afforded — to the moſs; and 
the ſands below were covered with broom. The 
prolific heat, which animates all nature, was every 
where diſplayed before my eyes; it revelled in 
my heart. I was loſt in the contemplation of in- 
finity. Stupendous mountains ſurrounded me; 
precipices croſſed my way; torrents fell by my 
ſide ; impetuous rivers divided the-plains ; rocks 
and hills reſounded from a diſtance, and in the 
cavities of the earth beheld innumerable powers 
in motion, and multiplying to an infinity, All 
the animated creation move upon the ſurface of 
the earth and in the air; and man ſecrets himſelf 
from view in his little hut, and ſays, I am the 
Lord of this vaſt creation.*? Weak mortal! all 
things appear little to you, for you are little. your 
ſelf. Ragged rocks, untrodden wilds, deſerts ne- 
ver explored by the face of man, even the un- 
known, the unfathomed depths of the immenſe 
ocean are animated by the breath of //e, and every 
atom to which he has given animation, exults and 
finds favor in his fight. Ah me! how often at 
that time has the flight of a ſea bird, which paſſed 
over my head, inſpired my ſoul with the deſire to 
be tranſported to that ſhore for ever crowned with 
an azure ſky, there to drink the waters of liſe as 
in a river, and to partake, if it was but for a mo- 
ment, and with the confined powers of my ſoul, 
of the ſublime beatitude of the creator, in whom 
ve live, and move, and have our being! 


My 
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My worthy friend, the bare recollection of 
theſe times ſtill gives me pleaſure : the force of 
imagination, the energy of mind with which [ 
recall the ſenſations, which empowers my faculties 
to expreſs them, raiſes me above myſelf, and pives 
an edge to my preſent anguiſh. She is removed, 
the ſcene changes; inſtead of proſpects of eternal 
life, an unfathomable pit is for ever open before 
me. Can we ſay of any thing, that it exiſts, 
when all paſſes away, when time in its rapid 
courſe wafts every thing with it, and our tranſito- 
ry exiſtence, is either overwhelmed in the tide, or 
daſhed againſt the rocks ? . Nothing can eſcape 
the progreſs of time, his ſubduing hand deals 
impartially with the palace and the cot ; matter is 
not the only object of his anatomiſing power, he 
has conſigned to oblivion the name of many a 
hero to whom the poet and hiſtorian had pro- 
miſed immortality. There is not a moment which 
does not prey upon me, and all around me; and 
every moment I am a ruthleſs deſtroyer, The 
moſt innocent walk deprives of life miriads of 
minute inſects; each of which ſeparately feels as 
great a pang in its diſſolution as a giant: one ſtep 
deſtroys the curious fabric of the induſtrious ant, 
and changes a little world into a chaos! It is 
not the great and unuſual calamities of the 
world; the floods which ſweep away whole villa- 
ges ; the earthquakes that ſwallow up our towns, 
which touch and affect me. The cauſe of my 
ſorrow, is that deſtructive hidden power which, 
though latent, is inherent in all things ; the moſt, 
compact bodies, the ſubſtances of the firmeſt tex- 
ture contain the principles of their own diſſolu- 
tion. Nature has formed nothing that does not 

> | conſume 
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conſume itſelf momentarily. Thus encompaſſed 

by all the benefits and beauties of the creation, I 

wander with an aching breaſt; and the wide ex- 
anded univerſe preſents to me but a fearful 
monſter, which devours what it has regorged.*. 


LE T- 


Nothing can be more erroneous than this method of 
reaſoning. Werter was in one of thoſe gloomy mo- 
ments when things appear in an inverted point of view. 
What he objects to, are the neceſſary conſequences of 
the law of multiplication, which introduces into the 
world a much greater proportion of life than what 
could otherwiſe take place. A celebrated writer has 
obſerved, with great ingenuity and reaſon, that : the car- 
nivorous animals could not ſubſiſt without the frugivo- 
rous, and theſe would be extinguiſhed by the depreda- 
tions of the other ſpecies, were they not remarkabl 
prolific. Without this law of multiplication, animal life 
cannot exiſt, or would exiſt for a ſhort period only. Life is 
no other than a web of curious contexture, wrought with 
ſoft, weak, fragile, delicate materials, forming all together 
a piece admirable in its conſtruction and deſtination, but 
for this very reaſon ſubject to ten thouſand accidents. 
To imagine that life could ſubſiſt without ſuch an aſſem- 
blage, is to confound it with the exiſtence of pure intel- 
ligences: to imagine that Beings formed upon theſe 
principles, could perpetuate their own exiſtence without 
Jucceſhive generations, is to attribute to them contradic- 
tory qualities. Poets have dreamed of deities, who, 
though furniſhed with arms, legs, and in ſhort, with a 
body ſimilar to the human, are yet deſtitute of human 
blood, and can exiſt without the ſame kind of nou- 
riſhment. Fabuliſts, on the other hand, have formed 
of human fleſh and blood in vulnerable, inviſible, im- 
mortal beings; but they have exceeded the productions 
of the hogs mann He has formed al! the inhabitants 
of the worid from the duſt of the earth, and until He 
may think it proper to change their natures, they muſt 
inevitably return to duſt. Mortal and corruptible, 
they cannot, at the ſame _ be immortal, incorrup- 

' tible, 
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LETTER XXXII. 


Auguſt 20, 


N vain I ſtretch out my arms towards her, 
when I awake in the morning, after the noc- 


turnal viſion of ſleep; it is in vain that I ſeek her, 


when a pleaſing dream has happily deceived me, 
＋ and 


tible. Sovereign wiſdom 1 75 have introduced a gi- 
gantig race into the animal ſyſtem, againſt whom all 
created powers might in vain have exhauſted their fury, 
A race whom our feas. could not overwhelm, nor our 
mountains bury. under their enormous bulk. But ſuch a 
race would neceſſarily require a world large in proportion, 
or it could not contain them. Whatever. ſize therefore we 
may attribute to the individuals of the animal ſyſtem, it 
mult be as nothing compared to the world they inhabit; 
and their power compared with ſecond cauſes, which 
animate the world, muſt be as leſs than nothing. Ani- 
mal life, therefore, neceſſarily ſuppoſes beings that can- 
not perpetuate themſelves without re- production in ſuc. 
ceſſive generations. And as they are expoſed to num- 
berleſs diſaſters, which might ſweep away muititudes 
before they had obeyed the laws of nature in this reſpect, 
it is requiſite that their re- production ſhould be more 
than ſimple. Was it the eſtabliſhed order that no more 
than two ſhould ſpring from two, it is evident that ſuch 
2 number would not be ſufactent to perpetuate any one 
of the ſpecies. For it is natural to imagine, that ſome 
time is to elapfe betwixt the birth of an individual, and 
its re-produetion; but ſhould they be deſtroyed during 
this interval, the loſs of the ſpecies would be irreparable: 
and as theſe loſſes would unavoidably be repeated, they 
muſt, at length, occafion the extinction of the he le 
race. There is no danger of exaggeration in aſſerting 
that it is neceſſary that ſuch a re- production ſhould be 
fix, ten, a hundred fold, or ſometimes more, according 
o the nature or the ſpecics, and the particular circumitan- 
ces 
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and placed me by her ſide, where I held her hand 
and ardently killed it: alas, when half ſunk in the 
ſoft lap of lumber, I ftill fondly imagine I touch 
her i ſtarting I then awake and give vent to my 
oppreſſed heart in a flow of tears. Alas, when I 
refle that there is no conſolation for me, I weep 
over the forrows to come. 


L E T- 


ces of their ſituation; that the generation it produces 
ſhould follow each other in ſwift ſucceſſion, ſo that when- 
ever any ſpecies ſuffers a conſiderable loſs, by thoſe ca- 
taſtrophes which happen in the world, it may be ſpeedily 
recruited, and leave no void in the ſcale, of exiſtence, 
This alſo ſhews the intention of Providence in confinin 
the exiſtence of every individual within ſuch contrathee 
limits. For as the natural frailty of animal life renders 
the increaſe of individuals neceſlary, this increaſe makes 
it neceſſary in return to ſhorten the ſpace of their exiſ- 
tence. For ſhould it extend beyond a certain term, it is 
plain that this law of multiplication would prove, for 
the moſt part, too luxuriant in its effects, that is, it 
would produce pernicious effects, Though the devaſta- 
tions which war, diſaſters, difeaſes, infirmities, occaſion, 
are at certain ſeaſons immenſe, and more than what is re- 
quiſite to check the undue increaſe of any ſpectes, there 
are other ſeaſons in which they produce not thele effects. 
rund ſince Providence governs the world by general laws, 
ſince the events which take place in it cannot contradict 
the ſc laws, but prove ſubordinate to them, it is neceſſary, 
beſides the coercive laws which oppoſe this undue in- 
- <zeafe of the ſpecies, that there ſhould be ſome general 
one which linuts the exiſtence of every thing to a certain 
period. The law of multiplication, and ſuch a period 
ol exiſtence as would render this multiplication exceſſive, 
are abſolutely incompatible. It is alſo probable that the 
term of exiſtence natural to each being, is according ta 
the produce of this multiplication” compared with the 
time allotted for its repetition. Providence has permitted 
but a few moments of exiſtence to thoſe inſects which 
are hourly renewing their generations, Thoſe quadru- 
| { E 2 $357 
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Auguſt 22. 


AM quite changed—My activity degenerates 

into uneaſy indolence; I am liſtleſs—indiffe. 
rent to every thing; yet I cannot remain idle a 
moment. I am unable to think — reflection har. 
rows my ſoul ;—1 am inſenſible to the beauties 
of nature, and books are diſguſting to me,— 
When the mind is wrapped up in the contempla- 
tion, of a beloved object, and we give ourſelves up 
entirely to it, every faculty fails us, —TI often 
wiſh I were a mechanic; for then, when the 
morning came, I ſhould: have ſome purſuit ; hope, 
and my daily taſk, would bear me through the 
tedious day. How I envy Albert, when J ſee 
him intrenched up to his head in papers and 
parchment; then I ſay to myſelf, if I were io thy 
place, I ſhould be happy. I have often thought 
of writing to the minifter, for the place which 
you think I might obtain, I am apt to flatter 
myſelf I might bave it, He has long ſhewn a 


peds and birds that ſoon become capable of propagation, 
arrive at the end of their courſe by the time that other 
ſpecies, leſs prolific, have ſcarce entered upon theirs. 
This law is particularly obvious in domeſtic animals. 
The canine race, cats, hogs, ſeldom exceed a dozen 
years, whilſt horſes, aſſes, cows, live, according to the 
common courſe of nature, to a much longer period. 
Men who require a certain number of years before they 
are ripe for propagation, and conſequently multiply flow- 
ci, enjoy a much longer extent of exiſtence than is grant- 


- 


deal 


ed to almoſt any other animated being.“ 
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deal of reſpect for me, and has even told me 1 
ought to get into ſome employment. It is only 
the buſineſs of an hour: but when I recollect the 
fable of the horſe, when tired of his liberty, ſuf- 
fered the man to ſaddle him, had ſoon reaſon to 
repent : I apply the thing to myſelf, and heſitate, 
and then do not know how to act, or what to de- 
termine upon. My dear friend, you muſt not at- 
tribute the deſire to change, to that reſtleſs turbu- 
lent ſpirit, which would equally purſue me in 
every ſtation of life; but to an honeſt deſire to 
obviate the objection of malevolent people, and 
eſſay whether occupation and change would not 


relieve my perturbed ſpirit, 
LETTER XXXIV. 


f Auguft 28, 


F my diſtractions could admit of any cure, I 
ſhould certainly find it here, This day, my 
dear friend, is my natal one. Early this morning 
I received a ſmall parcel from Albert: heaven 
knows with what joy I opened it : Charlotte had 
directed it; there I found one of the knots which 
ſhe wore upon her ſleeve the firſt time I was in 
her company, and which I had ſeveral times aſked 
her to give me. Albert had incloled two vo- 
lumes in 12mo. of Weſtein's Homer, which I had 
for ſome time wiſhed to poſſeſs, the edition of the 
Erneſti being too heavy for me to carry, when I 
walked abroad. Thus, my dear friend, you ſee 
Sx - how 
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how they prevent my wiſhes ; how attentive they 
are to all thoſe ſmall minutias of friendſhip, ſo 
ſuperior to the oftentatious diſplay of magnificent 
connections, which are always humiliating. With 
raptures I kiſſed the ſleeve-knot a thouſand times, 
and every time I infpired delight from the reeol- 
lection of happy days—days which, alas, will re- 
turn no more! Such, my friend, is our hard fate. 
. do not repine, or murmur at it the flowers of 
life but juſt ſhew themſelves. How ſwift they fade 
away, and leave no trace behind ! Few are ſuc- 
ceeded by fruit, and the fruit, how feldom it ma- 
tures to ripeneſs! Ah me! bow ſtrange and va- 
rious are the ways of men, my dear friend, that 
they ſhould ſuffer to periſh and decay the little 
which remains Farewell i It is the moſt plea- 
fant weather I ever beheld. In Charlotte's or- 
chard, I often climb into a tree, and gather pears 
for her: ſhe ſtands under it, and catches them as 
I drop them down. | eh 
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Auguſt 39. 

OOL that I am, to take pleaſure in deceiving 
myſelf. What will become of me, and of 

this ardent paſſion, I cannot imagine. My pray- 
ers are addreſſed to Charlotte ; my thoughts are 
entirely occupied with ber; F ſee nothing but 
her: all that ſurrounds me is of no account, but 
as it is related to this charming girl—and in this 
ſituation I enjoy a few happy hours, till I am 
| obliged 
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obliged to tear myſelf from her: and to that, 
alas! my heart often forces me ! Sometimes, 
when I have been fitting by her two or three 
hours, quite abſorbed by her figure, her attitudes, 
her divine expreſſions, the ſentiment by degrees 
takes poſſeſſion of my ſoul, and is worked up to 
ſuch an height, that my ſight is confuſed; my 
heart palpitates; my head turns round, and I 
ſcarcely know where I am, or whether I live— 
And then, if ſoft ſenſation do not prevail, as it 
perhaps may happen ; if Charlotte will not permit 
me the melancholy conſolation of kiſſing her hand, 
and bathing it with my tears, I am under the ne- 
ceſſity of leaving her to run and wander about 
the country: there, without direction, I climb 
rugged rocks; I break my way through copſes 
amongſt thorns and briars, which tear me to pie- 
ces, and then I ſhed a flood of tears, and feel ſome 
relief. Sometimes I lie ſtretched upon the 
ſwerd, overcome with fatigue, and dying with 
thirſt : there ſometimes, till it is late in the night, 
when the moon ſhines upon my head, I lean 
againſt a bending tree in ſome ſequeſtered place, 
and vent my grief in ufeleſs complaints; when 
quite worn out and exhanſted, I ſleep till hreak 
of day. Oh! my friend, the darkened cel}, the 
fockcloth, the girdle ſet with ſharp points of iron, 
would be indulgence 'and luxury, compared with 
the torments of my mind.— Farewell I can ſee 


Ro end to theſe ſufferings, but in the grave. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Sept. r. 


OW pleaſant, my dear friend, are the 

flights of imagigation ! they ſooth the ſoul; 
and, like oil ſpread on the ſurface of the ocean, 
ſmooth the way through the ſalt ſtream of life. 
Yeſterday I was amuſing myſelf with the contem- 
plation of the effects my death would have on 
Charlotte. Surely ſhe would grieve - juſt men- 
tioned the ſubject to her, and ſhe kindly chid me 
for my preſumption. If after we have ſhifted 
the preſent body, we can reviſit the ſcene of our 
former ſtate, and are gonſcious of ourſelves, how 
ſweet muſt be the appearance of the unfeigned 
' ſorrow for our departure—when- we hear the 
good things ſaid to dur memory—when we may 
underſtand of what value we once were to them, 
and how they lament their loſs.— Ves, my dear 
friend, I am fond of theſe ſolemn repreſentations; 
I iodulge the thoughts, and wrapt up in them, 
tranſport myſelt beyond the confines of this world 
- —there I participate in ſpirit of the ſtate of the 
elet. I then reviſit Charlotte, and think I ſce 
her penſive, her head reclined upon her arm, and 
a tear juſt falling down her cheek, I fancy my- 
ſelf ſtanding before her, and for a few minutes 
viſible to her eye. Laſt night my mind was ſuf- 
ficiently calmed by this indulgence, to make ſome 
verfes upon my ſuppoſed return : 


When ſable night had darkneſs ſpread, 
And ſilence reign'd around, 


— 


Then 
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Then Charlotte ſought her lonely bed, 
With melancholy crown'd. 


The downy God ſoon elos' d her eyes, 
To chear the drooping maid, 

When theſe fantaſtic viſions riſe, 
In pleafing forms array d. 


Then Werter's pleaſing form was ſeen, 
Amidſt a happy throngg 

And, with an elegance of mien, 
Thus tun'd his love-fraught ſong, 


« Where is my Charlotte, charming, fair? 
« To earth, alas, confined ! 
« O could the view her Werter here, 
« What joy would fill her mind. 


« No more the pang of deep diſtreſs, 
« My boſom now invades ; | | 

« But every wiſh and hope to bleſs, 
« Is in this lovely mn, | 


& True love here always meets return, 
& Nor can be chang'd by fate; 

« And thoſe on earth once doom'd to mourn, 
« Here find their deſtin'd mate. 


% All fordid motives are deſtroy'd, 
« And ev'ry ſenſual thought, 

« Yet tender ſentiments enjoy'd, 
« By virtue only caught. 


« Purg'd from the droſs which clouds the eye, 
« On your terreſtial ſhore, 

« I veiw thy truth and conſtancy, 
And love my Charlotte more. 


Ves, Charlotte, here my heart's the ſame f 
My thoughts improv'd more purer; 
Nor time, nor death, could quench my flame, 

% For thee it ſhall endure, 


« Thy 
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c Thy virgin vows, fraternal mind, 
ec Unto a parent giv'n, | 
&.To ſuch benevolence inclin'd, _ 
« Muft waft thy ſoul to heav'n. 


& Swift fly the hours, ſpeed the time, 
« Till thou my love appear, 

« That we may meet without a crime, 
& In bleſs'd elyſium here. . 


«© When mutual tenderneſs and joy, 
« Our happineſs ſhall crown, 

6c res, without the. leaſt alloy, 
« And virtue all our own.“ 


The morning dawn'd, the viſion fled 
When waking, Charlotte cried, N 
& My eonſtant Werter is not dead, 
„ But does in bilſs abide.” 


Thus, my friend, I amuſe myſelf with a falla- 
eious friutleſs ſhadow. Adieu. 


CC ———— — 
LETTER XXXVII. 
Seßt. 2. 


1 WILL ſeave her—lI was in doubt, and you 
1 determine me. My dear friend, I ſincerely 
thank you. I have refolved to leave her this 
fortnight ; What ſhall I do? It muſt be ſo—ſhe 
is gone back to town, and is at the houſe of a 
relation; Albert is with ker, and—but I muſt—L 


will go from hence. 


LE r: 


- 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


Sept. 3. 


| Y friend, after laſt night! I think I can 
| henceforth bear any thing. No! I ſhall 
fee her no more. Oh ſad ! why cannot I, with 
floods of tears expreſs all the paſſions which rive 
my heart! I do all in my power to compoſe my- 
ſelf, but all, all in vain. Like the buoyant cork 
on the wave, love, ill-requited, floats on the mind. 
I riſe, I lie down, I wiſh for day-light and the 
poſt horſes—but where can they carry me beyond 
the reach of myſelf ? Charlotte is at reſt; ſhe 
does not know that ſhe will never ſee me more. 
I tore myſelf away, and had the reſolution not 
to intimate my deſign, during a converſation 
which laſted upwards of two hours. Great God, 
what a trial! Albert promiſed to lead Charlotte 
out into the garden immediately after ſupper. I 
was upon the terrace, under the thick chefnut- 
trees, and beheld the ſetting ſun; my eyes for the 
laſt time ſaw him deſcend beneath this delightful 
valley. I had often before, upon the ſame ſpot, 
with Charlotte, ſeen the fame glorious ſight, and 
now a final view. I. walked up and down this 
walk ſo dear to me; a ſecret ſympathy had often 
attracted and detained me there before I was ac- 
quainted with Charlotte; and we were pleaſed; 
when early in our friendſhip we diſcovered in each 
other a parity of ſentiment, and predilection for 
this place. I remember to -have mentioned to 
you once before, what an extenſive view there is 
from under this cheſnut · tree grore; and deſcribed 
| . how 


4 


* 
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how high cepſes incloſe the end of it; how the 
walk through the wood becomes darker and dar- 
ker, till it ends in a receſs formed by the thickeſt 
trees, and which has all the charms of gloomy 
ſolitude. I ſhall never fSrget the tender melan- 
choly which came over my heart the firſt time.! 
entered this ſilent retreat, My mind at that time 
certainly felt ſome preſage, ſome ſecret foreboding, 
that it would one day be the ſcene of my happi- 
neſs and of my miſery. - | 

After I had ſpent ſome time in the oppoſite 
ideas of departing this ſcene and returning again, 
heard them walking up the terrace. I ran to meet 
them, and ſhuddering, I took Charlotte's hand 
and kiſſed it with tranfport. Juſt as we reached 
the top of the terrace, the moon appeared riſing 
behind a hill covered with trees. We talked cn 
various ſubjects till we came into the dark end of 
the grove : Charlotte went in and ſat down: 
Albert fat himſelf beſide her; I ſeated my ſelf too; 
but my agitation would: not permit me to re- 
main Jong fo: I got up and ſtood before her, 
walked about—backwards and forwards, ſat down 
again; my mind was in a ſtate of violent pertur- 
bation, Charlotte made us obſerve a fine effect of 
moon-light at the end of the wood, which appeared 
the mote (triking and brilliant, from the darkneſs 
which ſurrounded the ſpot where we ſtood, You 
cannot imagine the effect the contraſt had on wy 
mind; for a minute the emotions within my breaſt 
ſubſided ; like the Indians, I looked beyond the 
light clouds for the happy country to which [ 
was going. The profound ſilence of the night, 
and the ſolemnity of the ſcene, was particularly 


adapted to wy ſituation of mind. We remained 
ſilent 
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flent for ſome time, and then Charlotte ſaid, 
Whenever I walk by moon-light, I always think 
of thoſe who were dear to me, and who are now 
no more; and it brings to my mind death and a 
future ſtate, Yes,” continued ſhe, with a firm 
but affecting voice, we ſhall ſtill exiſt here- 
after; but, Werter, ſhall we find one another 
out ? Shall we know one another again ? Shall 
we be conſcious of ourſelves ? Werter, tell me 
what is your opinion? Have you any preſages of 
theſe things? Charlotte, ſaid I, taking her 
by. the hand, and my eyes ſuffuſed with tears, 
we {hall ſee one another again here and here- 
after,” I could ſpeak no more. My dear friend, 
ſhould ſhe have put this queſtion to me, when the 
thoughts of a long and cruel ſeparation filled my 
heart ? 

% And thoſe who have been dear to us,” ſhe 
continued, and who are removed from this 
ſcene, do they know that when we are. happy, 
we recall them to our memory, and recollect with 
tenderneſs the times which are paſt? - My mo- 
ther's ſhade hovers round me, when in the evening 
I fit with her children—when I behold them 
aſſembled about me, as they uſed to be about her, 
I then turn my ſwimming eyes towards heaven, 
and wiſh ſhe could be amongſt us, and fee that E 
fulfil the promiſe which I made to her in her 
dying moments, to be a mother to her orphan 
children! Many times J have exclaimed, forgive, 
deareſt mother, forgive me, if Iam not to them all 
that you were God knows, I do all that I can, 1 
take. care they are properly cloathed and fed, and 
moreover, they are well educated and beloved ! If 
you could behold our mutual attachment, the har- 

mony 
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mony that ſubſiſts between us, yon would return 
thanks to that Being to whom, dying, you ad- 
dreſſed ſuch fervent prayers for our happineſs.“ 
Oh ! my dear friend, if I could but recollect all 
her words ! But ſhall cold unfeeling characters 
repeat the expreſſions of pathetic genius? My 
dear Charlotte,” faid Albert, interrupting her, 
„ you are too much affected: I know theſe recol- 
lections are dear to you, but J beg you will not—” 
* Oh, Albert,” ſaid ſhe, can you forget ?—[ 
am ſure yon do not ; the evenings when we three, 
while my father was abſent, uſed to fit at our 
little round table, after the children were gone to 
bed ? Have you forgot how you uſed to hold a 
book in your hand, but ſeldom read a page of it— 
and who would not have preferred the diſcourſe 
of that delightful woman to any thing in the world? 
ſhe was handſome, chearful, placid, and always 
active. The Almighty knows how often I have 
proſtrated myſelf before him, and prayed that I 
might have a portion of her merit,” I threw my- 
ſelf at her fcet; I ſeized her hands, and wetted 
them with my tears; Charlotte,“ ſaid I, Char- 
lotte ! the bleſſings of heaven awat upon you, and 
the ſpirit of your mother.“ Werter, if you 
had but known her, ſhe was worthy of youracquain- 
ta nce,” She preſſed my hand 1—1 was motionleſs; 
1 had never received ſuch flattering praiſe, and 
this worthy woman died in the prime of her age; 
the youngeſt of her children was but fix months 
old ; her illneſs was but ſhort; ſhe was reſigned 
and calm; her approaching diſſolution gave het 
but little trouble; all her anxiety was about her 
children, and more particularly the youngelt. 
Poos woman, when ſhe found her end drawing 

2 near, 
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near, ſhe bade me fetch them; and when they 
were all around her bed, the little ones, who were 
not ſenſible of the nature of their misfortunes, and 
the great ones who were quite overwhelmed with 
ſorrow, ſhe lifted her feeble hands to heaven, and 
prayed the Almighty to be a father to them ; ſhe 
then kiſſed them one after the other, and ſent them 
back, ſaying to me, Charlotte, be you their mo- 
ther.“ I held down my head; my tears ran faſt—I 
gave her both my hands. You promiſe a great 
deal, my child ; a mother's charge, a mother's fond- 
neſs, and a mother's care, are heavy duties; your 
tears of affection and gratitude have already con- 
vinced me that you felt what was a mother's tender- 
neſs. My dear child, fraternal affection is the firſt 
duty we owe one another. Be dutiful to your father, 
and faithful as a good wife, and you will be the 
comfort of his declining age.“ She aſked for him, 
but he had retired to give way to ſorrow. He felt 
all that he was to loſe, and his heart was ready to 
burſt. Albert, you remember you was then in 
the room. She heard ſomebody move; ſhe aſſced 
who it was, and deſired you to come to her. 
With what ſatisfaction ſhe looked at us; with 
what compofure ſhe ſaid, “ they will be happy; 
they will be happy with one another when I am 
gone. Albert then took her in his arms, and 
aid, © Yes, Charlotte, we are and ſhall be happy.“ 
The ſcene was even too much for the cold phleg- 
matic Albert ;—he was moved l was quite out 
of my ſenſes, ; 
« And ſuch a woman,” ſhe went on, © was 
to leave us, Werter ! Almighty God ! and muſt 
we thus part with every thing we hold dear in 
the world 2 Children feel this calamity more emi- 
; nently 
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nent!y than others; they cried and mourned for a 
long time afterwards, and lamented that black 
man had carried away their dear mama ! Charlotte 
got up; it rouſed me, but J ſtill remained ſetting, 
and held her hand between mine. Let us go, 
ſaid ſhe, „it is late.“ She drew away her hand; 
I held it till cloſer. % We ſhall ſee one another 
again,“ ſaid I ; © we ſhall find one another out; 
though under ſome other form, we ſhall know 
one another. I am going; yes, I am going by 
my own inclination ; but if it was for ever, it 
would be more than I could bear. Adieu, Char. 
lotte! adieu, Albert! we ſhall know one another 
again,” —** Yes, to-morrow, | think, ”ſhe added, 
filing.” —I felt the words, to-morrow, ſhe ſaid. 
Alas! when ſhe uttered the words, fhe ſcarcely 
knew-—ſhe walked dowa the walk: I ſtood motion- 
leſs, and followed her with my eyes ; then threw 
myſelf on the ground in a ſtrong paſſion, and 
wept bitterly: I got up again, and ran to the 
terrace, and their I could ſtill diſcern, under the 
ſhade of the trees, her white gown waving near 
the garden gate. I ſtretched my arms out towards 
her, and ſhe diſappeared* ! 


The former tranflator has, in this letter, eminently 
done juſtice to the German original, although there is 
reaſon to imagine he never ſaw it. The dreadful ſitu- 
ation of the mind of Werter is finely deſcribed, and 
Charlotte's filial and fraternal virtues are here particu- 
tarly addreſſed to the heart. It is-to be hoped that this 
may prove a leſſon to others, and teach them to be 
cautivus how they form connections with perſons whole 
ſure engagements permits them not to join in the mutual 
bonds of connubial love. TRANS. 


LET: 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


OF. 20. 


arrived here yeſterday, The miniſter 
being unwell, will not leave his apart- 
ment for a | Aa days—I wiſh he were not ſo 
peeviſh, Heaven has, I perceive, deſtined me to 
ſevere trials; but my ſpirits ſhall not droop. A 
little levity will enable me to bear it all, Levity ! 
I can ſcarce help ſmiling, to think how the word 
ſhould eſcape from my pen. However, a little of 
that levity would render me the happieft of mor- 
tals; while others, whoſe talents are below medi- 
ocrity, are parading before me with the utmoft 
ſatisfaction to themſelves, ſhall I deſpair of my 
abilities? Thou bereficent Being, to whom I am 
indebted for the gifts I poſſeſs, why didſt thou 
not deprive me of one half, and beſtow in their 
room, ſelf-complacency and confidence? Patience 
tience ! all will be better. I own to you, my 
riend, you were right. Since I have been a fpec- 
tator of the actions and purſuits of other men, 
I am become more ſatisfied with myſelf. It is 
certain, that while we make ourſelves a univer- 
fal criterion to judge of every thing we ſee, our 
happineſs or miſery depend on the objects we are 
converſant with; and nothing, for this reaſon, is 
ſo dangerous as folitude. 
The imagination naturally diſpoſed to riſe, and 
warmed by the phantoms of poetry, creates a new 
ſet of beings, amidſt whom we are the loweſt in 
order, And this is natural—we are ſo often ſenſi- 
ble of our imperfections; and others ſo * tly 
em 
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ſeem to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, in which we are 
defective, that we conceive they alſo poſſeſs thoſe 
we have ourſelves, and thus we create a perfect 
being, which exiſts only on our own minds, 

But when, in ſpite of weakneſs and diſappoint- 
ment, we ſteadily perſevere in the purſuit of one 
end, we find, that though continually tacking, we 
make more way than others, though favored by 
wind and tide; and the judgement we form of 
ourſelves muſt be true, when our ſituation, com- 
pared with others, is either preferable, or on an 
equality with theirs. 


LETTER EL. 


Nov. 10. 


M Y fituation grows tolerable. I am ſuffici- 
ently employed and greatly amuſed with 
the number of actors, and the different characters 
they perform. I have become acquainted with 
Count C , Whoſe character I venerate every 
day more and more. He is a man of great un- 
derſtanding, and though of ſuperior diſcernment, 
he is not on that account cold and reſerved in his 
temper. His converſation evinces a heart full of 
ſenſibility. As I waited on him one morning on 
buſineſs, he expreſſed a friendſhip for me; for, by 
the firſt word he diſcovered, we underſtood each 
other, and that he could converſe with me in 2 
manner different from that he made uſe of to 
others. I cannot ſufficiently honor the openneſs 
of his behavior to me. One can ſcarce receive a 

greater 
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greater pleaſure, than to ſee a great mind thus 
unboſom itſelf, 


— ———H 


LETTER XLI. 


Dec. 24. 


8 1 foreſaw, the miniſter occaſions me 
much vexation. He is the moſt punctilious 
fool in the world. He moves ſtep by ſtep, with 
the minuteneſs of an old woman—Never ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and therefore it is impoſlible for 
others to pleaſe him. I like to proceed in buſineſs 
with xepularity and diſpatch ; and when it is done, 
that it ſhould be done : but whenever I preſent 
him a draught, he is always diſpoſed to return it, 
with ſaying, it will do,” but look it over again, 
you may ſubſtitute a correcter phraſe, or a better 
word—I wiſh myſelf at the devil—no conjunctive 
particles muſt be wanting; and as to inverſions, 
which frequently flow from my pen, he is a de- 
clared enemy to them.—If the period does not 
run exactly in the rule of office, he does not un- 
derſtand a word of it—It is a misfortune to be 
connected with ſuch a being. The acquaintaince 
of Count C— is my only conſolation. He latel 

expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the tardineſs of the 
miniſter. © Men of his diſpoſition,” ſays he, 
« make themſelves, and every body about them 
unhappy ; but one muſt ſubmit, as a traveller, 
who is obliged to toil over a lofty mountain, if 
the mountain were not in the way, the road 
would be much ſmoother and commodious ; but 
1 
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in fine, there it is! and it muſt be paſſe,” The 
Count's preference for me, is viſible to the old 
man, who is much hurt at it, and therefore em- 
braces every opportunity of depreciating the 
Count to me : I naturally take his part, and this 
makes things worſe. Yeſterday I perceived that 
when he aimed a blow at my friend, he alſo in- 
tended it to hit me. For the common affairs 
of the world,” faid he, “ the Count is well 
adapted : he is induſtrious, and writes with eaſe ; 
but like many great geniules, he is deficient in ſolid 
learning.” I longed to handle him, for it is to no 
purpoſe to reaſon with ſuch an animal : but how- 
ever, as that was not practicable, I replied with 
fome heat, that the Count ought to be reſpected, 
both for his character and abilities. He is the 
only man I ever knew, who, in the poſſeſſion of 
an extenſive genius, which raiſed him above the 


common level, retained all his activity in buſineſs, 


This was Algebra to his conception ; and I retir- 


ed, leſt ſome freſh inſtance of his ſtupidity ſhould 


irritate me too much. You are the author of 
my ſlavery ; you forced me to bend my neck to 
this yoke, and preached activity to me. Ac- 
tivity ! If the man who plants potatoes, and viſits 
the city to ſell his corn, is not more active than J 
am, then will I labor ten years longer at the galley 
to which I am at preſent chained. And the diſguſt 
and laſſitude among theſe filly people, who affect an 
unmixed ſociety the deſire of rank l with what 
care and circumſpection do they watch to galn 
precedence what mean and contemptible paſ- 
ſions, and how viſible ! There is a woman, for 
inſtance, who is perpetually endeavoring to en- 
tertain the company with long accounts of her 

| pedigree 
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pedigree and eſtates. Were a ſtranger to hear, 


he muſt naturally think her brain was diſordered, 
by ſuppoſing that her ſmall pretenfions to rank, 
or the reputation of enjoying a manor, could ope- 
rate wonders, But what is ridiculous, the woman 
is no more than the daughter of a ſteward in the 
neighbourhood, I cannot imagine why the hu- 
man race can ſo degrade itſelf. 

Indeed, my friend, I every day obſerve the fol- 
ly of mankind, in judging of others by them- 
ſelves ; and (ince I look ſo often into myſelf, and 
find my heart ſo turbulent, I willingly would 
leave others to tread in the path they have choſen, 
provided they ſuffer me to move in mine. The 
wretched diſtiactions between the inhabitants of 
the ſame town, give me the moſt diſturbance. I 
am very fenſible that difference of condition is ne- 
ceſſary, and of the advantage I derive from it; 
but I would not make it an obſlacle to any plea- 
ſure, or ſhadow of happineſs I might enjoy while 
I remain on the earth. I have ſhortly become ac- 
quainted with a Foung lady, an amiable crea- 
ture, who retains much natural freedom amidſt 

ple of ceremonious ſtiffneſs, We were mutu- 
ally pleaſed at the firſt converſation we had with 
each other ; and when we parted, I requeſted per- 
miſſion to ſee her at her own houſe. This ſhe 
| my in ſuch a pleaſing manner, that I had 
carce patience to wait till the appointed time. 
She is not of this place, but reſides here with an 
old aunt, I was not much pleaſed with the phyfiog- 
nomy of the aged dame. I paid her much atten- 
tion—my converſation was principally directed to 
her; and in about half an hour, I gueſſed what 
the niece afterwards acknowledged to me ; = 
| et 
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her aunt, in herold age, being deficient both infor. 
tune, mental and perſonal charms, enjoyed no ſatis- 
faction, but in running over a long liſt of her reat 
anceſtors; no protection but in her rank, with which 
ſhe ſur rounds herſelf as a rampart ; and no de- 
light, but in contemplating from her window the 
ignoble croud below. In her youth ſhe is report. 
ed to have been handſome; her life has been trifled 
away, and many a hapleſs youth has her caprice 
tormented, In her maturer years, ſhe was forced 
to accept of an old officer, under whoſe riged 
diſcipline ſne endured the rigors of an iron age. 
Now ſhe is a widow, and would lead a life of 
perperual ſolitude, if the diſpoſition of her vicce 
were not ſo amiable, * | 


—  — — — 
LETTER XLIL 
Fan. 8, 1772. 


HA T mortals! their fouls are devoted 
| to form, and a whole year is employed in 
mglitating how they may get nearer the upper 
end of the table by one chair. And don't ſuppoſe 
them to be idle people] on the contrary, they 
increaſe their labor, for the attention to theſe tri · 
fles keeps them from neceſſary buſineſs. In a 
party in ſledges on the ice laſt week, a diſpute 
aroſe about precedence, and the company imme- | 
diately broke up. The fools do not ſee, that 
place only conſtitutes, hot greatneſs, and that he 
who enjoys the firſt place, is rarely the principal 
actor. How many kings are governed by their 


miniſters, and how many miniſters by their <4] 
taries 
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taries! and who is in that caſe the chief? Is it 
not he who poſſeſſes addreſs enough to render the 
power of the great ſubſervient to his deſigns ? 


: 


LETTER XLIII, 


Jan. 20. 


CANNOT refrain writing to you, my dear 
Charlotte, while I am ſeated here in a little 
cottage, which has afforded ſhelter from the vio- 
lence of a ſtorm. During the whole time, I was 
in that dreary town, D. amidſt ftrangers, (ſtran- 
gers indeed to my heart !) I never felt my heart im- 
pelled to write to you; but the moment I found 
myſelf in this ſolitary confined hut, where hail and 
ſnow are beating againſt the window, you were 
the firſt object of my thoughts. On my entrance, 
your image ruſhed into my fancy; and the re- 
membrance ſo tender ! ſo ſacred Good heaven 
reſtore me the moment in which I firſt beheld 
you. Were you to ſee me, my lovely Charlotte, 
in this vortex of diſſipation ] my ſenſes are choaked 
up! my heart is never full ; and I am incapable of 
ſhedding a tear of tenderneſs, I am, as it were, 
at a puppet ſhow, and ſeeing the little puppets 
move before me, frequently aſk myſelf, if it be 
not an optical illuſton. I play with them; or 
rather, am myſelf played upon by them. I lay 
hold of my neighbor's hand, and feeling that it 
is made of wood, ſhudder and draw mine back 
again. I have found but one amiable female here, 
a Miſs B. ſhe reſembles you, my dear Charlotte, 
if it is poſſible for any thing to reſemble = 
| Ah! 
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Ah! you will ſay, © he has acquired the art of 
making elegant compliments.” Indeed there is 
ſome truth in the remark, I have lately been ex- 
Ceedingly polite, not being able to be any thing 
better. T have alſo a great ſhare of wit ; and the 
women tell me, that nobody knows ſo well, how 
to deliver compliments, and lies you will ſay, for 
they generally accompany each other. I was 

ſpeaking of Miſs B. ſhe has a deal of ſenſibility, 
which beams from her fine blue eyes. Her rank 
rather incommodes her, and gratifies no wiſhes of 
her heart. She would gladly retire from the 
croud ; and we frequently amuſe ourſelves with 
delineating happineſs amid rural ſcenes. How 
often does ſhe pay homage to you—and this is 
not exacted; for ſhe loves you; delights to hear 
me talk of you. Oh! that 1 were ſeated in your 
parlour, ſurrounded by your children; and if their 
noiſe grew too troubleſome to you, I would tell 
them a ſtory, and attract their, filent attention. 
The ſun ſets with magnificent ſplendor ; the ſtorm 
as abated, and I muit return to my dungeon, 
Adieu. Is Albert with you? and what is he to 
you? Good God that I ſhould aſk ſuch a que 
lion. 


L E T- 
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LETTER KXLIV. 


February 17. 


[| FEAR that I ſhall not agree long with the 
miniſter; the man grows quite unbearable. 
His manner of tranſacting buſineſs is ſo ridiculous, 
that I cannot avoid contradicting him, and doing 
things in my own manner, which of courſe can 
never be right: of this he has lately made a 
complaint to court. I received a gentle repri- 
mand from the miniſter, and I was in hourly ex- 
pectation of my diſmiſſion, when, I was honored 
with a private letter from him, which made me 
adore the wiſe, noble, and magnanimous mind that 
could thus diſcover. my too exquiſite ſenſibility ; 
it exhorted me not totally to extinguiſh that im- 
petuous diſpoſition which carried me through bu- 
ſineſs with ſuch violence; but ſo to abate its ar- 
dor, that my abilities might always have a. fair 
exertion. This reconciled me to myſelf for eight 
days, Tranquillity of mind would be an iavalu- 
able treaſure, my friend, but it is equally tran» 
ſitory. | 


ah . F L E T- 
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LETTER XLV. 


February 20. 


OD bleſs you, my dear friends] May he 
ſhower thoſe bleſſings upon you, which he 
has denied to me. 

Albert! I thank you for having deceived me: 
I expected to be informed when the nuptials were 
to be celebrated. and had determined to take 
Charlotte's picture from the wall, and to bury it 
among other papers. You are now united, and 
the portrait is ſtill there. Tt ſhall remain there— 
Why not? I know that I have not injured you in 
the heart of Charlotte, I have the ſecond place, 
which I muſt retain. I ſhould run diſtracted at 
the thought of her forgetting me—There is hell 
in the idea ! Farewell, Albert. Farewell, Char- 


lotte. 


— — —— A 


LETTER XLVI. 
March 15. 


Diſagreeable circumſtance has happened, 
which muſt oblige me to quit this place 


] could gnaſh my teeth with rage - damnation!— 
But it is you, and only you who are in fault to 
teaze and harraſs me into a ſituation, to which my 
feelings are not adapted. That you may not, as 
uſual, complain of my chimerical ideas, I will 


draw up a plain ſtate of the facts, with as much 
accuracy, 
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accuracy, as the annaliſt, who records the tranſac- 
tions of his times. 

I have already told thee that Count C. has 
ſnewn me particular marks of eſteem, I yeſter- 
day paid him a viſit, not recolleCting that it was 
the day on which all the nobility were to be with 
him, and that we ſubalterns could, not be admit- 
ed. However, I dined with him; and after din- 
ner, we walked in the ſaloon, where I entered in- 
to converſation with the Count and Colonel D.— 
ſo paſſed the time God knows, I was thinking of 
nothing | when in came the lady of 8 with 
her huſband, and filly daughter, with her flat 
breaſt and ſmall waiſt, who, in paſſing, looked at 
me with a contemptuous ſneer. As I deteſt the 
whole tribe, I intended to withdraw, and only 
waited for an opportunity to take my leave of the 
Count. At this moment Miſs B. entered the 
room : as I never meet her but with pleaſure, I 
remained there, and leaned on the back of her 
chair, but did not perceive, till ſome time had 
elapſed, that ſhe ſpoke not with her uſual frank- 
neſs to me. Is e alſo like the reſt ! exclaimed 
I to myſelf, I was hurt, and was leaving the 
room, when a deſire of examining farther into 
the affair ſtopped me, The reſt of the company 
appeared. There was the Baron F in a ſuit 
that was worn at the coronation of Francis the 
Firſt: the Chancellor and his mate, who is old 
and deaf. The Count of 1 , whoſe Gothic 


ſlile of dreſs made a glaring contraſt to modern 
faſhions. 1 ſpoke to a few of my acquaintance, 
who, I thought, were deviliſh laconic, and there- 
fore I paid my attention ſolely to Miſs B. I did 
not obſerve that the women were whiſpering at 

F 2 the 
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the end. of the room : that the contagion had 
reached the men, and that Madam 8 was 
ſpeaking to the Count—[all this was told me af. 
terwards by Miſs B.] Art length the Count came 


up, and took me to the window. * You are ac- 


quainted with our abſurd cuſtoms,” ſays he, 1 
perceive the company are diſſatisfied at your being 
here. I would not, on any conſideration” —*« [ 
beg your Excellency's pardon,” ſaid I, interrupt- 
ing him, © I ought to have thought of it before; 
but I know you will excuſe this little inattention ; 
indeed I was going, but my evil genius withheld 
me,” and, bowing, with a ſmile, I took my leave, 
The Count preſſed my hand in a manner that ex- 
prefled every thing. I made the brilliant compa. 
ny a low bow, 'threw myſelf into my chaiſe, 
and drove to M I beheld the ſetting ſun 
from the hill, and read that beautiful paſſage in 
Homer, where Ulyſſes is received with ſo much 
hoſpitality by the herdſmen 
In the evening I returned to the ſupper· room. 
There were only a few people, who had taken up 
a corner of the table cloth to play at dice—The 
c00d-natured A came in, and laying down 
his hat, whiſpers, © You have met with a diſa- 
greeable circumſtance—the Count has deſired you 
to quit the aſſembly,” * May furies ſeize the aſ- 
ſembly,“ I replied, © I was glad to breath a little 
freſh air.” * am glad you take it in that light; 
but it vexes me to heaf it in every body's mouth.” 
It was then only I felt myſelf hurt. I thought ! 
was at ſupper the ſubject of every one's ani- 
madverſion, and the idea made my blood both. | 
To day I am inſulted with pity : my enemies 
triumph, and ſay, this is generally the * 7 
6 thole 
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thoſe-ſilly people, who, pluming themſelves on 
their abilities, affect to deſpiſe form; with other 
ſtuff of the ſame kind.—I could plunge a poig- 
nard into my bolom—Preach as long as you pleaſe 
about fortitude—Who can bear that ſuch deſpi- 
cable ſcoundrels ſhould have any hold of one, 
When your railery has no foundation, it may be 


endured. 
— I —————_—. 
EST TER LEVI 


March 16. 


VERY thing feems conhined againſt me. T 

; met Miſs B. to day on the parade. As 
ſoon as we were ſomewhat ſeparated from the com- 
pany, I could not help telling her how I was af. 
fected at her change of behavior. O Werter,“ 
ſaid ſhe, with a feeling tone of voice, how could 
you, who know my heart, ſo miſconſtrue my con- 
duct ? Heaven knows what I felt on ſeeing you 
in the ball - room. I foreſaw every thing that 
would happen, and intended ſeveral times to tell 
you, I was certain the 8 and T would 
ſooner quit the room, than remain in your com- 
pany. The Count cannot affront them and 
now all the rumor”—** How,” exclaimed I, en- 
deavoring to conceal my emotion, (for all that 
Adelin had told me, ruſhed into my memory), 
What have I already ſuffered on your account,“ 
faid the amiable girl, the tears ſtanding in her 
eyes. I was no longer maſter of myſelf, and was 
ready to throw myſelf at her feet. Explain 
F.3 * yourlelf,” 


8 —— 2 — — 
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yourſelf,” Icried— tears trickling down her checks, 
which ſhe wiped off, without pretending to con- 
ceal them. “ You know,” ſaid ſhe, * that my 
aunt was preſent ; and in what an odious light 
has ſhe viewed this affair, I have been tormented, 
Werter, all the laſt evening, and this morning, 
about - my intimacy with you, and heard you 
abuſed and vilified, without daring to ſay ſcarce 


any thing in your defence.” Every word was like 


a dagger to my heart. She did not perceive that it 
would have been a point of humanity to conceal all 
this from me, but unguardediy added, What a 
heap of ſcurrility will this occaſion ? How the 


- pitiful wretches will triumph at your diſtreſs— 


'That pride and contempt of others, with which 
they have long reproached you, they will now ſee 
humbled.” To hear all this ſpoken, with the 
voice of the moſt heartfelt concern, was diſtrac- 
tion to my ſoul. I could have wiſhed that one 
had, at that inſtant, upbraided me with my ſitu- 
ation, that I might have ſacrificed him to my rage 
and reſentment. A hundred times have I ſeized 


a knife, with an intention to plunge it in- 


to my anguiſhed heart, I have heard of a no- 
ble race of horſes, who, when they over-heat 
themſelves, will inſtinctively open a vein with 
their teeth, in order to breath more freely. I 
wiſh like them to open a vein, to gain eternal 
liberty. 


LE IT- 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


March 24. 


HAVE written to court for permiſſion to re- 
ſign, which hope ſhortly to receive; and you 
will excuſe me for not having applied for your 
conſent. I knew all that you could urge for me 
to ſtay, and was fully determined on the ſtep— 
you muſt acquaint my mother. I cannot keep 
myſelf, therefore ſhe mult be ſatisfied if I cannor 
help her. It certainly will cauſe her ſome unea- 
ſineſs, to ſee her ſon ſtop ſhort in that career, 
which would have raiſed him to a privy counſel- 
lor, or ambalſador, and thus return.to my original 
obſcurity. You may argve as long as you pleaſe, 
and muſter up all the reafon which ſhould have 
induced me to remain, but I am reſolved to go.— 
Here is the Prince of „who is fond of my 
company ; and hearing of my reſignation, has 
given me an invitation to ſpend: the ſpring 
with him at his country feat, He has promiſed 
that I ſhall be quite at liberty ; and as we coincide 
in every point but one, I ſhall venture to accept 
his invitation. 


LE T. 


| 
= 
| 
| g 
| 
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BETTER XOX. 


Tuly 19, 
T THANK you for your two letters. I did not 

reply, as I choſe not to write till I had obtained 
leave to reſign, being afraid that otherwiſe my 
mother would have applied to the miniſter, and 
circumvented my intention. However, the buſineſs 
is done, and here is my diſmiſſion. I will not 
tell you with what reluctance it was granted, nor 
what the miniſter wrote to me : it would only re- 
new your Jamentations. The hereditary prince 
has made me a preſent of twenty-five ducats, ac- 
companied with an expreſſion that affected me al- 
moſt to tears; my mother, therefore, need not 
ſend the money I wrote for. 


CET TER. L 


May 5. 


SHALL leave this place to-morrow, As my 
native place is only fix miles out of the road, 

I will pay a viſit to it, and amuſe myſelf with the 
remembrance of. paſt happineſs. I will go in at 
the gate, through which 1 accompanied my mo- 


ther; when, after the death of my father, ſhe 


quitted this charming ſpot, to bury herſelf in your 
horrid town, Adieu! You ſhall hear of my 


expedition. . 
L E T- 
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18 TITER LL 


May g. 
TA performed my pilgrimage to the place of 


my nativity, with all the enthuſiaſm of à real 
pilgrim: my feelings were raiſed beyond my expec- 
tations. Near the large elms which ſtands above 
a quarter of a league from the town, I ſtopped 
the poſtillion, and ordering him to drive on, got 
out and walked, that I might enjoy my medita- 
tions without interruption i ſtood under the elm, 
which was, in my infagcy, the object and end of 
my walks. How changed! At that period of 
happy ignorance, I ſighed after a world I did not 
know, where I hoped to meet with every enjoy- 
ment my heart felt the want of. Now, my 
friend, I was returned from that world, and with 
what? with diſappointed hopes and unſucceſsful 
2 I beheld the mountain that had ſo often 
n the object of my wiſhes. Here have I re- 
clined for an hour together, wiſhing to loſe myſelf 
in ' thoſe woods and vallies, which my fancy 
painted ſo delightful; and when the hour of 
abſence expired, with what regret did I leave 
this favorite ſpot. I came nearer to the town, 
and recognized all the little ſummer-hotfes was 
acquainted with; the new ones did not pleaſe 
me, nor indeed do the alterations which have been 
made ſince I was there. I went in at the gate 
and felt myſelf quite at home. My dear friend, 
I hall not enter into a detail of my feelings; for 
though they were to me delighting, they might 
appear tedious in the relation, I intended to 
lodge 
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lodge in the market · place, oppoſite our old houſe, 
On going there, I obſerved, that the ſchool-room, 
where a good old dame taught our children, was 
changed into a ſhop. I recollected the tears [ 
had ſhed, the little anxieties and heart-achs [ 
had ſuffered in that confinement. Every ſtep 
excites fome new ſenſations— no pilgrim in the 
holy land ever met with more veſtages to raiſe 
emotions; nor was his foul ever filled with 
more devotion. I will mention one of the thou- 
fand I experienced. Having followed the courſe 
of a little brook that leads to a farm, which was 
once a favorite place, where we boys uſed to 
amuſe ourſelves with making ducks and drakes on 
the water, I remember my having often ſtood ad- 
miring the water as it flowed, and wondered 
where it went to. My imagination was exhauſted, 
but the water continued flowing, till my mind was 
totally loſt in inviſible ſpace. This, my dear friend, 
was the ideas of our great anceſtors, when Ulyſſes 
ſpeaks of the immeaſurable ocean, and unlimited 
earth : is it not more natural and agreeable to our 
feelings, than now-a-days, that every ſchool boy 
can repeat after his maſter that the world is 
round ?—I am now with the prince at his hunting 
ſeat, He is a worthy, agreeable man. There is 
one thing in him that diſpleaſes me. He fre- 
quently talks of things he has only read or heard 
of, and place them exactly in the ſame view in 
which they have been repreſented to him. He 
alſo values my underſtanding and talents more 
than my heart; on which ſolely I pride myſelf, 
which I cohſider as the ſource of all my abilities, 
virtue, happineſs, and miſery. Every man may 
acquire my knowledge, but the heart is only 


mine. | 
LET 


* 
* 
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LETTER LII. 


May 25. 

1 HAD n a plan which I did not intend to 

communicate to you till it was accom pliſned 
as it has failed, I may as well tell you. I have long 
deſired to go into the army. It was principally on 
this account that I accompanied the prince : he is 
2 General in the ſervice of I opened my 
deſign to him yeſterday in taking a walk : he diſap- 
proved of it, and aſſigned me reaſons, which it 
would have been madneſs in me to have oppoſed. 


L 12 T T ER IAI. 


June 11. 


VO may ſay what you will, I cannot remain 
any longer here. The time grows tedious. 
The prince makes me his companion, notwith- 
ſtanding I am not at home: our fouls are not 
congenial. He ista man of underſtanding, but it 
is a common underſtanding. His converſation 
does not yield me more pleaſure than if I read a 
well-written book. I ſhall ſtay eight days longer, 
and then I begin to peregrinate. The beſt things 
I have done are ſome drawings. The prince has 
a taſte for the arts, and would have more, if he 
were not cramped ſcientific jargon, and 
learned rules. I am fr 8 out of patience, 
when I endeavor, with a glowing imagination, to 


\ give | 


\ 
1 
| 
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ive to art and nature the moſt delicate touches 
endeavors to improve them by elaborate cri- 
ticiſms, 


F Laer TER LV, 


July 18, 

| HITHER I am going, I diſcloſe to thee 

in confidence. + I am obliged to ſtay here 
a fortnight longer than I intended. I had wade 

up my mind to viſit the mines in —— ; bur tis 

a mere deluſion. I only wiſh to be nearer Char- 

lotte. I ſmile at the weakneſs of my heart, and 
yield to its dictates. ; 


/ 


LETTER Ly. 


| '  Fuly 29. 
H no, *tis well—'tis all well Me her huſ- 
band! Oh thou Great GOD, who gave me 
being, if thou hadſt granted me the happineſs, 
my life ſnould have been one continued prayer. 
I will not murmur. Forging theſe tears. For- 
give theſe vain wiſhes—She my wife !—to claſp in 
my arms the moſt adorable creature under hea» 
ven !—My whole frame ſhudders when I fee Al- 

bert embrace her. | 

And why may I not affirm, my dear friend, that 


the had been happier with me than with * ? 
e 
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He is not calculated for her. A certain want of 
ſenſibility, or ſympathy, that does not beat in uni- 
ſon with her heart, Oh, when we have been read- 
ing an affecting ſtory, how often has my heart 
and her's ſeemed to meet: how often have I ſeen 
that nature made us for each other. Alas, my 
friend, this warthy man loves her with all his ſoul; 
and what does not ſuch a love merit? I have 
been interrupted—my tears are dried up, and my 
ſorrows are ſomewhat diſſipated. Adieu. 


LETTER LI. 


Auguft 4. 

AM not alone unfortunate. All mankind are 

diſappointed in their hopes, and deceived in 
their expectations. I went to ſee the good wo- 
man who lives near the Lime Tree. The eldeſt 
boy ran to meet me: he ſcreamed for joy, which 
brought out the mother, who looked dejected. 
The firſt thing ſhe ſaid was, Dear Sir, my jack 
is dead.” He was the youngeſt of her boys. I 
was ſilent, and ſhe continued, My huſbagd is 
returned pennyleſs from Switzerland; and, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſome benevolent friends, he 
muſt have begged his way. He had a fever on 
the road.” | was nnable to reply: I gave the 
child ſomething : ſhe begged me to take a few 
apples, which I accepted, and quitted the place 
full of grief. 


LE Ta 
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LETTER LyII 


Auguſt 21. 


V ſenſations change with the rapidity of 
| lightning, A ſudden gleam of joy will 
ometimes ſtart upon my drooping ſoul ; but, 
alas ! *tis momentary. In my reveries, I cannot fre- 
quently help thinking, if Albert were to die ! then 
would —yes, ſhe would—and then J purſue the 
- chimera, till it leads me to the brink of a preci- 
pice, from which I ſtart back with horror. When 
I go out at the gate, through which I drove 
when I went to the dance; and ſaw Charlotte 
how changed a being am I—yes, all is fled. The 
world is no longer the ſame. The heart beats 
no longer with the fame pulſations. If the ſhade 
of a departed prince were to viſit the palace, 
which he had built for a beloved fon, and were to 
find it deſolate and in ruins, by the incurſions of a 
more powerful neighbor, his ſenſations would ex- 
actly reſemble mine. | 


LETTER TVI. 


| Sept. 3. 
T Sometimes cannot comprehend why ſhe. even 
dared to love another, while ſhe alone fills my 
heart—whilſt my whole ſoul is devoted to her— - 
- whilſt I think only of her, and know nobody in 
the world but her. | 


LE T- 


| 
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E 


Sept. 6. 


I. was with the greateſt reluctancè that I left off 
the blue frock which I wore, when ] firſt 
danced with Charlotte: it grew quite ſhabby, 
However, I have had another made exactly like 
it, and alſo a buff waiſtcoat and breeches. It 
has not the ſame effect on me; but I hope it will 
in time become equally dear to me}. | 


rn 


8 


LETTER N 


Sept. 1 5. 

COULD wiſh myſelf at the devil, when Irefſect 

on the number of contemptible wretches, whom 
the Almighty ſuffers to exiſt in the world, without 
any idea or feeling for what little is really valuable 
in it, You may recollect the walnut-trees, under 
which I fat with Charlotte at the vicar's. I ever 
contemplated them with pleaſure. They were 
an ornament to the parſonage-yard, and their ſhade 
was delightful and refreſhing. It brought to 
one's ideas the good paſtors who had planted 
them ſo many years ago. The ſchool-mafter of- 
ten repeated the name of one of them. He was 


— 
22 


t It is preſumed, that from the publication of this 
jetter, Buff and Blue took the lead in the polite nd po- 
litical circles of the Ton, TRARs. | 


an 
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an excellent man, and his remembrance was ever 
ſacred to me. This ſame ſchool-maſter, yeſter- 
day, with tears in his eyes, told me they were cut 
down. Cut down | I was diſtracted, and could 
have ſacrificed the villain who had ſtruck the firſt 
ftroke. If two ſuch trees had grown in my 
court-yard, I ſhould have mourned if one of 
them had died of old age. I muſt endure it, 
However, my dear friend, I have one conſolation— 
How far ſenſibility will go—The whole village 
murmurs at it; and J hope the peaſants will make 
the vicar's wife ſuffer for the miſchief ſhe has 
done. It was her, Our good old incumbent is 
dead, and the wife of the preſent is a tall mea- 
gre creature, who hates the world, and is hated 
by it in return. A ſcold, who affects learning, 
pretends to ſearch into the canonical books, to aſ- 
ſilt in promoting the new moral and ritual refor- 
mation of the Chriſtian religion, and ſhrugs up 
her ſhoulders at Lavater's enthuſiaſm. She en- 
Joys but an indifferent ſtate of health, and conſe- 
quently has little enjoyment here below. Such a 
being only cut down my walnut-trees.—I cannot 
brook it, Hear her reaſon. The leaves falling 
from them, made the yard damp and dirty. The 
trees hindered the light ; and little boys throwing 
ſtones at the nuts, interrupted her profound medi» 
tation, when ſhe was comparing Kennicott, Sem- 
le, and Michaelis. When 1 found the whole 
village, particularly the old people, diſconcerted, 
I enquired why they permitted it. Oh, Sir,“ 
ſaid they, what can we poor peaſants do, when 
the ſteward orderg.”” One circumftance, however, 
has happened very well, the ſteward and parſon 
(who for once hoped to reap ſome advantage om 
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the whimſies of his rib) agreed to divide the trees 
between them. The revenue officer, being ac- 
quainted with it, took poſſeſſion of the trees, and 
diſpoſed of them to the beſt bidder. They are 
ſtill lying here on the ground. Oh that I were 
a prince, how I would ſerve the ſteward, - vicar, 
and revenue officer—But if I were a prince, what 
ſhould I care for the trees that grew in my 


dominions. 


———ſ—H— 
LE T- BR EXE 
OF. 10. 


f ſight_of her fine dark eyes afford me 
| happineſs. What affects me is, Albert does 
not appear to be ſo happy as he ought to be—as 
I ſhould have been—if—bnt I hate ſuſpenſions. 
Here, however, I cannot expreſs myſelf otherwiſe 
— Gracious God, am I not ſufficiently explicit? 


— 


Y 0 
LEA LXII. 
O8. 12. 


O SSIAN has taken place of Homer in my 
heart. Through what a world he leads 
me, to wander over dreary heaths, ſurrounded 
by furious whirlwinds, to diſcover the ghoſts 

of our anceſtors by the pale glimmering of the 
moon. To hear from the mountains, amid the 
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roaring of the waters, their halt-ſtifled complaints 
iſſuing from the caves; and the ſorrows of the 
haplefs love-lorn maidens, weeping over the moſſy 
tombs of their adored warriors. I meet the 
venerable bard, wandering over the vallies in 
ſearch of his anceſtors : alas | he finds only their 
tombs. Then caſting - a dejected look towards 
the bright orb of the evening, as ſhe gradually 
ſinks beneath the rolling waves, the remembrance 
of paſt times occur to the mind of the hero—when 
a ray of danger lighted fire in his ſoul—and the 
moon ſhone on his bark, laden with the victorious 
ſpoils of his enemies. I read the deep marks of 
forrow imprinted on his brow : thus, when I ſee 
his drooping glory bending to the grave—when'l 
behold him weeping thus over the remains of his 
departed anceſtors - and looking on the cold earth, 
which is ſhortly to cover him then he cries out, 
“-The ſtranger will come: he will come, who has 
beheld my beauty, and will exclaim, where is the 
illuſtrious ſon of Fingal : he will wander over my 
tomb, and ſeek me in vain.” At that inſtant, 

my friend, 1 could, like a true and noble knight, 
unſheath my ſword, and reſcue my prince from 
the tedious langor of life ; afterwards, by putting 
a period to my own exiſtence, follow the demi- 
god whom I had ſet at liberty. - 


LET: 
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LETTER LXII. 


OZ. 19. 


LAS, this void—this terrible void, which 1 

feel in my heart—Frequently I imagine, if I - 

could but once preſs her to my boſom, my felicity 
would be effected. ; 


LETTER LXIV. 
O07. 26. 


1 AM more and more perſuaded, my dear friend, 
that the exiſtence of a ſingle being is of very 
little conſequence. A female friend of Charlottes 
came juſt now to pay her a viſit. I retired into 
an inner room, and took up a book; but not be- 
ing diſpoſed to read, I therefore write to you. I 
overheard them talking over the little news of the 
town——that one is married; that another is ill, 
very ill indeed. She has a dry cough - frequent 
faintings: there is no hope of her recovery, ſays 
one. N is alſo very ill, ſays Charlotte. 
He ſwells already, replies the other. My imagi- 
nation lead to their chambers, where I ſee them 
ſtruggling with the laſt pangs, in all the agonies 
of pain and horror ; and theſe good ladies are 
ſpeaking of it with as much indifference, as if 
they mentioned the death of a ſtranger. When 
I look round the room, in which I am fitting, and 
ke Charlotte's apparel around me—here are her 
4 car · rings 


84 
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ear- rings—there Albert's papers—and all the 
things ſo familiar to me; even this very ink · ſtand. 


I think what I am to this family —every thing. 


My friends eſteem me, and are made happy by me; 
and my heart tells me, I could ſcarce live without 
them : yet, were I now to leave this circle, how 
long would they feel the void, which the loſs of 
me would occaſion. How long ? —So frail is man 
that where he moſt feels his own Exiſtence ; where 
his preſence is moſt dear; even there the memory 
of him will vaniſh ; and, alas, how ſoon. 


— — —— 


LETTER LXV. 


03. 27. 


+ F COULD tear out my heart, and daſh my 
brains againſt the ground, when I think how 
incommunicative men are to each other. I cannot 
derive from another the love, the joy, the 
, warmth, the pleaſure, that 1 do not myſelf poſ- 
ſeſs; and with a heart glowing with rapture, I 
am not capable of diffuſing happineſs to others, 
in whom the fame energy is not inherent. 


LE T- 
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OF. 30. 


Thouſand megan I been on the point of 

folding the lovely angel in my arms, Itis 
diſtraction pf behold ſo much ſweetneſs and 
beauty continually paſſing before one 's eyes, with - 
out daring to touch it. To touch is natural 
children touch what they love—and I! 


LETTER LXVII. 


Nov. 9. 


EAVEN knows, when I have lain down 

on my bed, I have often wiſhed to wake no 
more. In the morning I ariſe, behold the bright 
orb of day, and am unhappy, Oh!] that I were 
hipped ! that I could impute my fadneſs to a 
clouded atmoſphere, or an unſucceſsful undertak- 
ing—my ſufferings would grow ſomewhat tole- 
rable ; but, alas! 1 feel too ſenſibly that the ſource 
of my grief is in myſelf. This boſom, formerly 
the ſeat of delight, is now the ſeat of miſery—am 
I not the ſame man, who formerly knew nothing 
but exquiſite ſenſations, who, at every ſtep, ſaw 
paradiſe before him, whoſe expanded heart was 
full of benevolence to all the world. But this 
heart is now torped— quite dead to all ſentiment— - 
my eyes are dry, and my ſenſes no longer moiſ- 
tened by the tears of ſenſibility, daily wither, and 
exhauſt my brain. My 8 are many -I am 
deprived 


„„ 
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deprived of my only conſolation that inſpiring 
power which created worlds around me is now 
no more ! I contemplate the diſtant mountain 


from my window, and behold the riſing ſun, 


immerging from the clouds, illuminate the plad. 
dened plains with his rays ! I ſee the meandring 
ſtreams flowing between the willows, ſtripped of 
their leaves. But all the magnificent beauties of 
nature cannot elevate my dejected ſoul, nor 
raiſe one lively ſenſation in my breaſt I am totally 


inanimate, On my knees I have implored heaven 


for tears, as the countryman prays for rain to 
moiſten his parched corn. But 'tis in vain ; the 


Almighty does not grant rain or ſun-ſhine to im. 


portunities—Why were thoſe times ſo happy, the 
memory of which ſo torments me ? When [ 
waited the bleſſings of the Great Creator of all 
things with patience, and accepted them with a 
heart filled with gratitude. 


— — — 
LETTER LXVIII. 


N | Nov. 8, 
— has reproved my exceſſes; and with 


what ſweetneſs! when my extravagance has 
Jed me from a ſingle glaſs of wine, to drink a 
bottle. Don't do it,” ſaid ſhe, © think of 
Charlotte.“ Think of you! it is not neceſſary 
to tell me that. I cannot think of you, your image 


is perpetually in my mind. I was this very morn- 


ing ſitting in the place where you ſtopped the laſt 


time. She immediately turned the converſation 
0 
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to another ſubject. My dear friend, Jam no 
jonger myſelf; this amiable dear girl makes me 


juſt what ſhe thinks proper. 
BD TT EA LIE. 


Nov. 1 I. 


HEN will this fad waking dream of life 

be over? and is there no reverſion in 
the fate of things for thoſe whoſe love is hopeleſs ? 
- Laſt night I fell aſleep in the fields, and I dreamed 
that Charlotte was dead, and that ſhe appeared 
to me, to aſſure me ſhe had not forgot our for- 
mer attachment. I cannot think we ſhall be 
miſerable hereafter. Whatever may be our future 
condition I know not; but of this I am certain, that 
unleſs I ſhare a greater degree of ſtrength, than is 
the common lot of human nature, I muſt, at laſt, 
drop under the accumulated load of ſorrow, which 
each day encreaſes on my devoted head. Oh, my 
dear friend, ſhall I ever be happy? What will 
become of me ? doomed to love the wife of my 
friend, and yet my friendſhip to remain ſincere, 
When I have been thinking of her for ſome time, 
I often ſtart, and projecting my arms forward, as 
if to embrace her, am woefully diſappointed, and 
find I have been attempting to graſp a ſhadow, 
Thus, my dear friend, I fall a prey to the illufions 
of my own imaginations, 


L E T. 
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LETTER LXX. 


Nov. 15. 


1 AM obliged to you, my good friend, for in- 
tereſting yourſelf ſo warmly in what relates to 
me, for your well-meaning advice. But pray 
make yourſelf eaſy on my account. Leave me 
to my ſorrows ; I have fortitude enough to ſur- 
mount them. I revere our religion am per- 
ſuaded, that imparts vigor to the enfeebled, and 
conſolation to the afflifted : and yet, has it this 
effect on all alike? If you conſider - mankind 
with attention, you will find, that there are 
thouſands who never felt it, whether preached 
to them or not. Doth not Chriſt ſay, that thoſe 
whom God had given him, would be about him? 
Suppoſe I ſhould not-be. in the number. I beg 
of you not to put a falſe conſtruction on my 
words, nor to laugh at my weakneſs, I place an 
entire confidence in you, otherwiſe I ſhould not 
have faid any thing on a ſubje& of which ws 
muſt all remain equally ignorant. What is the lot 
of man, but juſt to fill up the meaſure of his ſor- 
rows, and drink up the nauſeous draught. And 
if the gall was too bitter for the Saviour of man- 
. Kind, why ſhould I affume a ridiculous pride, and 
declare my cup is {weet ? In that awful moment, 
when my ſoul is ſuſpended between exiſtence and 
annihilation, ſhould I bluſh to tremble? When 
_ diſſolution appears like. a flaſh of lightning in the 
dark abyſs of futurity ; when every thing ſinks 
around me, and the world vaniſhes away, is not 


this the voice of a creature groaning under accu- 
| mulated 
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mulated miſeries, attempting in vain to eſcape from | 
deſtruction. My God, my God, why haſt thou | 
forſaken me? Should I bluſh to adopt this ex- 

preſſion, when it was uſed by him who ſpreadeth 


the heavens like a garment. | 
— IT nenennnnn—— 
LETTER LXXI. 


Nov. 21. 


8 H E does not perceive—alas ! ſhe feels not that 
che is preparing a poiſon which will be fatal 
to us both. I eagerly empty the cup ſhe reple - 
niſhes for my deſtruction. What are the tender 
looks ſhe often not often neither but ſome - 
times, directs to me? That affability with which 
ſhe liſtens to ſentiments that ſometimes eſcape 
me? That ſweet ſoftneſs of her countenance, 
which ſhews how much ſhe ſympathiſes in my 
ſufferings ? Yeſterday, when I was going away, 
ſhe gave me her hand, and ſaid, Adieu! my 
dear Werter.” It was the firſt time ſhe ever cal- 
led me fo, and the ſound pierced my whole frame, 
I have repeated it an hundred times; and when I 
retired to my pillow, I ſaid to myſelf, good night, 
my dear Werter —recollecting myſelf, I could 
not help ſmiling. | 


8 LE T- 
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LETTER LXXII. 


Nov. 24. 


8 H E is conſcious of what I feel. To- day her 
looks quite overwhelmed me—l found her 
alone I was ſilent, and ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly at 
me. The charms of beauty, and fire of genius 
were vaniſhed ; but there was to me, an hundred 
times more intereſting, a ſoftneſs in her counte- 
nance, which indicated the tendereſt concern, 
Why dared I not proftrate myſelf at her feet ? 
Why did I not imprint a thouſand kiſſes on her 
beauteous neck ?—She had recourſe to her harp- 
ſichord, and ſung to it in a low ſweet voice. Ne- 
ver did her lips appear half fo lovely—they 
ſeemed to open juſt to receive the ſoft tones of 
the inſtrument, and to vibrate them with increaſed 
harmony. Who can deſcribe my ſenſations ? I 
was ſoon overcome, and bending down, pronoun- 
ced this vow : © Eeauteous lips, which heavenly 
ſpirits protect, never will I violate your purity.” 
And yet, my friend, I wiſh—Oh ! tis like a par- 
tition before my ſoul—I could wiſh to taſte this 
bliſs, and then die to expiate my crimes—my 
crimes : 


L E T- 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


Nov. 30. 


1 T is over - my fate is decided I fee it. Every 
day I meet with ſomething to diſtract me. 
To- day again Oh, fate ! Oh, man ! Not being 
able to eat, I went about dinner time to the river's 
ſide. The day was gloomy—a cold damp wind 
blew from the mountains, and black clouds over- 
ſpread the plains. At ſome diſtance I ſaw a man 
in a ſhabby green coat: he was roaming among 
the rocks, and appeared to be looking for plants. 
When I came up to him, diſturbed by the ruſtling 
I made, he turned round, and I beheld a counte- 
nance remarkably intereſting, where a ſettled me- 
lancholy was predominant, His black hair hung 
gracefully over his ſhoulders. As his appearance 
indicated him to be of the lower claſs, I thought 
I ſhould pleaſe him by taking notice of him, 
therefore aſked him what he was looking for. 
„I am looking for flowers,” replied he, and 
can find none.“ This is not the ſeaſon for 
them, ſaid I. There are ſo many ſorts of 
flowers,” ſaid he, I have roſes in my garden of 
two or three different ſorts : my father gave me 
one; they grow like weeds: I have locked for 
ſome of them theſe two days, and cannotfind them : 
there are flowers above theſe too, yellow, blue, 
and red, and that centaurs, which grow id ſuch 
fine cluſters, I can get none of them.“ What 
do you intend to do with them, friend,” ſaid I. 
(His face was covered with an uncoramon ſmile) 
If you will not betray me,” ſays he, laying his 

G 2 finger 
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finger on his mouth, I will tell you. I have 

miſed my ſweet - heart a noſegay.” That is 
well,” replied J. Oh,” ſays he, © ſhe has a 
great many things—ſhe is rich,” © And yet,” 
ſaid I, interrupting him, ſhe is fond of your 
noſepays.”” © Oh,” continued he, © ſhe poſſeſſes 
jewels and a crown.” © What's her name?” 
If the States General would but pay me, I ſhould 
be quite another man. I here was a time when all 
went well with me. But tis over. I am now“ 
an eye lifted toward heaven expreſſed the remain- 
der. You were happy once,” ſaid J. Ah,” 
replied he, 1 would I were ſo again, I was once 
ſo gay, ſo lively, ſo contented” Henry,“ cried 
an old woman who came that way, where have 
you got to, Henry; I have been looking for you 
every where: come to dinner.” © Is that your 
ſon?” ſaid I to her. Yes, my unhappy ſon !. 
returned ſhe. ** The Almighty has ſeverely 
afflicted me.“. How long has he been in this 
melancholy ſituation ?” © He has been as calm as 
he is at preſent, for about fix months. Heaven be 
praiſed that he is fo far recovered : he was quite 
raving for a whole year; we were obliged to have 
bim chained in a mad-houſe. - Now, he is not 
troubleſome to any body : he talks only about 
kings and queens, He was a good young man, 
and helped to ſupport me: he ſuddenly grew mc» 
laacholy, was ſeized with a fever, at laſt with 
raving madneſs, and now as you ſee—if I was to 
enumerate every circumſtance to you” l inter- 
rupted the courſe of her narration, by aſking her, 
« What times he meant, when he boaſted of en» 
joying ſo much felicity.” Poor creature,” ſaid 
che, with a ſmile of pity, “ he means the time he 


Was 
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was ſhut up in a mad-houſe: he is continually - 


regreting it. twas when he was abſolutely rav- 
ing.” I was ſtruck with horror: I put a piece 
of money into her hand, and went away, 

« Thou waſt happy,” exclaimed I, as I walked 
precipitately towards the town; * thou waſt ſo 
gay, fo lively, ſo contented.” Gracious God, is 
this the lot?of man; is he happy only before he 
attains his reaſon, and after that he is deprived 
of it? Poorunhappy mortal—yet I envy thy lot, 
and the diſorder under which thou languiſnes. 
Even in the winter, thou goeſt full of hope to 
pluck flowers for thy miſtreſs; mourns at not 
finding any, and art at a loſs for the reaſon. . I 
wander without hope, without deſign, and return 
as I came, You regret what a great man you 
would be, if the States General would but pay 
you. Happy art thou that can aſcribe thy ſuffer- 
ings to an earthly power. Thou doſt not feel 
that thy miſeries are in thy diſtracted heart; in 


thy diſordered brain, from which no power on- 


earth can relieve thee. | 

May their death be miſerable, who ridicules 
the ſick man, who travels to diſtant waters only 
to accumulate diſeaſe, and make his death more 
painful. Who can exult over the drooping heart, 
that for the ſake of a conſcientious vow, and to 
alleviate the ſufferings. of his ſoul, can take a pit- 
grimage to the holy land? Every ſtep he takes 
on unbeaten paths, is a balm to his mind, and 
each night takes a load from his heart. Dare you 
call this declamation, you who lift yourſelves on 
{tilts to make oratorical rhapſodies ? Oh God, who 
beholdeſt, my tears; thou haſt afflicted us with 


a ſufficient ſtock of miſery; wilt thou alſo give us 
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brethren to rob us of all the confidence that we 
place in thee? The invigorating vine and hea]- 
ing root come from thy hand, and teach us to be- 
lieve that every thing thou haſt beſtowed on man, 
is pregnant with health, and relief to his dejected 
foul. Father, whom I know not — thou who 
wert wont to chear my ſoul, but now concealeſt 
thyſelf from me—call on me—be filent no longer, 
Thy ſilence will not delay the foul which pants 
after thee, No father would be wrathful againſt 
his ſon, if he returned unexpectedly to him, 
and hung on his neck, and cried, ** Pardon 
-me, father, for coming back before the appointed 
time.” The world is every where the ſame—la- 
bor and pain—miſery and pleaſure—all are alike 
to me—1 can find no happineſs but in thy pre- 
fence ; and there only will I enjoy it. Would'ſt 
thou, celeſtial parent, expel this child from thy 
preſence? | - 


s 


% 


LETTER LXXIV. 


Dec. 1. 


Y dear William, the man I deſcribed to you 

in my laſt ſo enviable in his 'misfortunes, 

was ſecretary to Charlotte's father. He conceived 
an unhappy paſſion for her, Which he concealed 
and cheriſhed—at laſt he was diſcovered, and diſ- 
miſſed from his ſervice, and fell into the ſituation 
in which I ſaw him, Imagine what an impreſſion 
theſe few words made upon me—Albert * 
. % - ; em 
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them with as much calm indifference, as perhaps 
you will read them. 


—— —— 


LETTER LXXxV. 


Des. 4. 


SEE 'tis all over with me -I can bear it no 
longer To- day I was ſeated by her ſide—ſhe 
Was playing ſome favorite airs upon her harpſi- 
chord—and with ſuch exprefſion—oh ! *tis impoſ- 
ſible to deſcribe it Her little ſiſter was dreſſing 
her doll upon my knee—tears came into my eyes 
J leaned down, and her wedding ring ſtarted into a 
my ſight— my tcars flowed—ſhe immediately | 
began to play that enchanting air, that has fo L 
often ſoothed my diſtracted ſoul—it excited the 
remembrance of the times that are paſt - the vex- 
_ ations, ſufferings and diſappointments I have felt 
EI was overwhelmed—T walked haſtily up and 
down the room—my heart trembling all the while, 
At length going up to her, I exclaimed, for hea- 
ven's ſake leave playing.” She deſiſted, and look- 
ing earneſtly at me, faid, with a ſmile, © Wer- 
ter, you are not well; your moſt favorite food dif- 
— you. Go and endeavor to compoſe your- 
elf.” I forced myſelf from her Gracious God, 
thou ſeeſt my tortures, and will put a period to 
| them. | 
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LETTER LI. 


Dec. 6. 


OW her image follows me ! waking or 

ſleeping ſhe is perpetually before me— when 
I cloſe my eyes, then in my brain where all my 
nerves are united, are her fine black eyes—here 
but I cannot expreſs it to thee. If 1 ſhut my 
eyes—her's are immediately before me like a 
ſea—a prec ipice, and occupy all my ſenſes. What 
is man - that boaſted demi-god— He wants the 
faculties that are moſt neceſſary to him—and 
whether he ſwims in pleaſure, or ſinks in ſorrow, 
he is obliged to deſiſt ; and whillt he is graſping at 
iofinity, finds he muſt return to his original cold 


LETTER LXXVII. 


Dec. 8. 


dear friend I am in the fituation of 
1Vi thoſe wretches, who, as we are told, 
were formerly poſſeſſed. by devils—I am often 
violently agitated—it is not agony— it is not paſ- 
fion—it is an inward rage that ſeems to tear my 
boſom and choak me- I weep— wretch that I am 
..—and roam about at midnight amid the dreary 
ſcenes, which this tempeſtuous ſeaſon exhibits. 
Laſt night was I thus impelled to go out I had 
heard in the evening that the river and brooks 
rol , . were 
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were overflowed, and that my favorite vale was 
under water. Twas paſt eleven when I fallied 
out a . dreadful fcene—the moon glimmered 
faintly from behind the clouds—1 ſtood near a pre- 
cipice, the impetuous water rolled rapidly over 
the fields and meadows, and beat furioufly againſt 
the buſhes ; the valley reſembled an ocean, toſſed 
dy violent winds. The clouds paſſed away, and 
the moon appeared with an increaſed ſplendor— 
The waters rolled with a terrible ſublimity— 
Shuddering, I raſhed with open arms, towards the 
precipice I heſitated - ſighed, and loſt myſelf 
in the pleaſing idea of burying all my ills, all my 
torments in that abyſs, and rolling among the bil- 
lows—Oh that my feet were not chained to the 
vile earth I might have finiſhed my woes! 
But my hour is not yet come !] feel it With 
what extacy could I have exchanged my nature, 
to be incorporated with the ſtorms, to tear the at- 
moſphere, and diſturb the deep May not I one 
= be releaſed from this priſon, and taſte this 
iſs? | a 
How mournfully did I caſt my eyes towards the 
place, where I had often fat under a willow with 
Charlotte after a ſummer's walk—rhat was like 
wiſe under water, and I could ſcarce recognize the 
willow. Alas! I then thought of the huating- 
lodge, and all the. adjacent fields, the walks, the 
green receſs; how -might they be torn. by the 
violence of the ſtorm. The remembrance of 
times for ever gone, entered my heart. Thus to 
the ſleeping captive, dreams recall to his mind 
what he is deprived of - I ſtopped— I will not re- 
proach myſelt, I have courage to die l ſhould 
have—at I reſent I am like a woman, who, by 


picking 
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picking up a few dry ſticks, and begging from 
door to door, endeavor to prolong, for a ſhort 
time, an enfeebled and wretched exiſtence. 


LETTER LXXVIL 


Dec. 17, 


Know not the meaning of it, but I am ſeized 
with horror—ls not my love for her of the 
chaſteſt, the pureft and moſt facred nature ?— 
Have I ever indulged a criminal wifh.?—1I will 
make no vows—and now a dream—Oh how tru- 
ly did thoſe feel, who aſcribed contending paſſions 
to power foreign to us. Laſt night (I tremble to 
. tell yon) did I hold the divine creature in my 
arms, preſs her to my bofom, and imprint a thou- 
ſand kiſſes on her lips Her eyes beamed with ten- 
derneſs—in mine equal extacy. Gracious GOD! 
is it criminal to ſay, that I ſfill feel a tranſport, 
when 'I recall this moment to my imagination? 
Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte, tis all over; my ſenſes 
are diſordered: theſe eight days I have not been 
myſelf; all places are alike indifferent—I am no 
where at peace—my eyes are full — I have nothing 
to wiſn - nothing to languiſh after — twere better 
to depart. 


The 
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The Editor to the Reader. 
HAT I may give a connected hiſtory of the 


T laſt days of Werter, I find myſelf obliged 
to interrupt the continuation of his letters by a 
narrative, the materials of which have been fur- 
niſhed me by Charlotte, Albert, his oww ſervant,, 
and other witneſſes. 

The paſſion of Werter had gradually diminiſh- 
ed the harmony between Charlotte and her huſ- 
band, who loved her with tenderneſs, though not 
with violence ſufficient to take off his attention 
from buſineſs. Indeed he would not own himlelf 
there was this difference between the days of court- 
ſhip and marriage; but he felt an inward diſſatis- 
faction at the marked attentions of Werter to his 
wife, which was an infringement of his privilege, 
and conveyed, at the ſame time, a tacit reproach.. 
This idea increaſed the diſguſt he conceived for a 
bufineſs which was hourly multiplying ; very diffi- 
eult, and but indifferently paid. The grief which 
preyed on the mind pf Werter, had extinguiſhed 
the fire of his genius—he had loſt all his veracity 
and lively perceptions—in company he was flat and 
moping. Charlotte was alſo affected, and fell into 
a ſort of melancholy, which Albert afcribed to a 
growing paſſion for her lover; and Werter, to 
the change which was viſible in her huſband's be- 
havior to her. This want of confidence in the 
two friends, rendered their ſociety irkſome to each 
other. Albert left the room, when Werter was 
with his wife, and Werter, who diſcovered it, 

_ 
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after ſeveral ineffectual efforts to deſiſt, ſeizes 
thoſe opportunities to ſee her, when he knew A]. 
bert was engaged. This created new diſguſt, 
At laſt Albert dryly told his wife, that were it 
only for the ſake of appearance, ſhe ſhould not ſo 
frequently admit the viſits of Werter. About the 
fame time, the unhappy young man had determin- 
ed to quit this world - It had long been his favo- 
rite idea, and particularly ſince his return to the 
neighbourhood of Charlotte—yet he was reſolved 
it ſhould not be a raſh precipitate ſtep— He wiſhed 
to do it on the firmeſt conviction, and with the 
calmneſs of a man who knows what ke is adour, 
His doubts and ftruggles may be ſeen from the 
following fragment, which was found, without any 
date, among his papers, and appears to be the be- 
ginning of a letter to her friend. 


« HER preſence, her fate, the intereſt ſhe diſco- 
vers for mine, ſtil] draw tears from my withered 
brain One draws the curtain, and paſſes to the 
other fide—Why this delay, and all this trem- 
bling: *Tis- becauſe. we are ignorant of what's 
dehind—'tis becauſe there is no returning—and, 
we imagine, tis all darkneſs and confuſion— where 
there is no certainty.” : 

His mortification, when he was with the am- 
baſſador, was never eraſed from his memory. 
Whenever he mentioned it, which was but ſeldom, 
it was eaſily to be feen that he conteived his ho- 
nor was irrecoverably wounded. This gave him 
a diſguſt to all political buſineis; he, therefore, 

ve himſelf entirely up to that ſingular mode of 
thinking, which appears in his letters; and to the 


violence of his paſſion, which conſumed all his re. 
| 6 maining 
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maining vigor. The perpetual ſameneſs and ſad- 
neſs of his intercourſe, with the moſt amiable of 
women, which diſturbed her peace—and the ſes- 
ing his life paſs away without end or defign, 
drove him, at length, to the dreadful reſolution of 
putting an end to his exiſtence, 


L'E T TER - LXXIX. 


Thank thee, William, for thy propoſal—yes, 

we mult part. However, I do not entirely 
approve of your fcheme of coming into your 
neighbourhood : at leaſt I ſhould like to make a 
tour in my way, particularly as one may expect a 
froſt and good roads. I am very glad you intend 
to fetch me. I only deſire you to poſtpone your 
journey fourteen days, and expect another letter 
rom me Nothing ſhould be plucked before it is 
ripe, and fourteen days make a great difference. 
Tell my mother to pray for me, and pardon alk 
the uneaſineſs I have occaſioned her. It was ever 
my lot to give pain to thoſe whom I ought to have 
gladdened. Adieu, my beſt of friends > may you 
enjoy all the bleſſings of heaven, Farewell. 
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The Sunday preceding Chriſtmas- day, he called 
in the evening on Charlotte, and found her alone. 
She was buſy in preparing ſome play things as a 
Chriſtmas preſent for her little fiſters. He fpoke 
of the pleaſure the children would have, and of 
that age in which the opening of a door, and the 
unexpected appearance of a deſert, with all its em- 
belliſhments, cauſed fach tranſports. - © You ſhall 
have a preſent too if you behave well,” ſaid Char- 
lotte, hiding her embarraſſment. under a ſmile, 
« What do you mean by behaving well, my dear 
Charlotte: how am I to, behave,” ſaid Werter. 
« Thurſday evening,” ſays ſhe, is Chriſtmas eve; 
the children and my father will likewiſe be here : 
you will come too, but not before” Werter 
ftarted—** Nay,” continued ſne, it muſt be ſo ; 
we cannot go on as we have done any longer.” 
He turned his eyes from her, and walked furiouſly 
acroſs the room, repeating to himſelf, We 
cannot go on as we have done any longer.” Char- 
lotte, who felt the dreadful ſituation in which 
theſe words had thrown him, endeavored, by aſk- 
mg him ſeveral queſtions on indifferent ſubjects, 
to divert his attention, but in vain. * No, Char- 
lotte, he cried, & I will ſee you no more.” 
« Why not?” ſays ſhe, © you can; you ſhall ſee 
me again: but pray be a little calm. Oh, why 
are you torn with ſuch violence of paſſion, for 
any thing that is dear to you. I beg of you,” 
continued ſhe, taking hold of his hand, calm 
yourſelf : conſider with what, a variety of plea- 
ſures your fine underſtanding, your genius, and 
talents, may yet furniſh you.” He then burſt out 
3a the words of Oſſian, My youth is like the 


gream of the hunter on the hill of Heath. He 
oh | fleeps 
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Neeps in the mild beam of the ſun ; but he awakes 
amidſt a ſtorm : the red lightning flies round, and 
the trees ſhake their heads to the wind, He re- 
members, with joy, the pleaſant dreams of his 
reſt ! When ſhall” —Charlotte then interrupted 
him, and went on, Be yourſelf—conquer your 


on attachment for me, who can only pity you“ 


He knit his brows, and looked angrily at her— 
She ſtill held his hands Only a moment's pati- 
ence, Werter. ' Are you not ſenſible that you are 
deceiving yourſelf, in thus promoting your owt 
deſtruction? Why me in particular? only me, 
who am another's! I fear it is only the impoſſi- 
bility of poſſeſſing me, that renders the deſire of 
it ſo violent.“ He withdrew his hand, and looked 
at her with a wild and furious aſpect © Did Al- 
bert,“ ſaid he, © furniſh you with this ſentiment ? 
'Tis a very profound one.“ *Tis obvious to- 
every one,” replied ſhe : ©* and is then no woman 
in the world but me who can pratify the wiſhes of 
your heart ? Get the better of yourſelf, and look 
out for ſuch a one: 1 am confident the is to be 
found. I have long been under ſome anxiety for 
you, on account of the ſmall circle to which yow 
have confined: yourſelf— A journey would diſſi - 
pate you— Endeavor to find an object worthy of 
your paffion—Y ou will certainly ſucceed Then 
return, and let us together enjoy the ſweets of an 
uninterrupted friendſhip.” © That ſpeech,” ſaid he, 
„my dear Charlotte, ought to be printed for the 
peruſal of teachers. Allow me peace but a little 
longer, and all will be well.” © Only, Werter, 
don't come before Chriſtmas eve.“ He was go- 
ing to reply, when Albert entered the room. 
They coolly wiſhed each other a good ung 
a 
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and with an embaraſſed air, walked up and down 
the room. They began to. diſcourſe on uncon- 
nected ſubjects; and Albert aſking his wife about 
ſome trifling commiſſions, which not being ful- 
filled, made uſe of ſome harſh expreſſions to her, 
which pierced Werter to the very ſoul, He 
was deſirous of going, but could not move. In 
this ſituation he lounged till eight, uneaſineſs of 
temper and acrimony continually increafing, till 
the cloth was laid, when he took leave, Albert 
coolly aſking him whether he would not ſtay ſup- 


5 mage returned home, took the candle from 
his ſervant, and went up to his chamber alone. 
He was heard to {ob aloud, and to talk very vio- 
lently to himſelf, and to walk haftily up and down 
the room. At. length he threw himſelf on the 
' bed in his cloaths, where he remained till about 
eleven o'clock, when the ſervant ventured to go 
and aſk him whether he would not have his boots 
pulled off. This being done, he ordered the ſer- 
vant not to come into his apartment the next 
morning, till he rang for him. Early in the 
morning of the twenty-firſt day of December, 
he wrote the following letter to Charlotte, which, 
after his death, was found ſealed. on his deſk. 
1 ſhalbgive it in fragments; in which, from ſeve- 
ral circumſtances, it appears to have been writ- 
ten: | | | 

« Charlotte! I am reſolved to die This I tell 
you coolly and deliberately on the morning of that 
day on which you will ſee me for the laſt time. 
Ere you read this, the grave will have put a period 
to all the miſeries of the wretched Werter, who, 


to his laſt moments, felt no other happineſs than 
in 
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in converſing with you, I have paſſed a dreadful 
night ; or rather, let me deem it a propitious 
night, that has fixed my wavering reſolution—I 
will die. When I forced myſelf from you yefter- 
day, my ſenſes were in the greateſt tumult—my 
heart was oppreſſed—and a cold damp ſeemed to 
cover my wretched exiſtence -I could ſcarcely get 
to my apartment—lI fell on my knees Heaven, 
for the laft time, granted me the conſolation of 
ſhedding tears—a thouſand ideas—a thouſand 
different ſchemes occurred to my diſtracted ima- 
gination. This, at laſt, took poſſeſſion of me, 
and is rooted in my heart, I will die. It is not 
deſpair : it is a certainty that I have filled up the 
meaſure of my woes, and that I muſt ſacrifice 
myſelf to thy peace—yes, Charlotte, to. thy 
peace—why ſhould I conceal it? One of us 
three muſt depart—it ſhall be Werter. Oh, 
my dear Charlotte, this breaſt, governed by 
rage and fury, has often indulged the idea of 
- murdering Albert—you—myſelt—If ever the ſe- 
renity of a ſummer's evening ſhould tempt you to 
climb to the top of that lofty mountain, remem- 
ber, how often you have ſeen me come up the 
valley : then turn your eyes to the church-yard, 
which contains my grave; and, by the beams of 
the ſetting ſun, ſee how the evening breezes wave 
the high graſs which grows over my head. 1 
was calm when I began to write; but the recol- 
lection of theſe ſcenes cauſe me to weep like an 
infant.“ 
About ten o'clock in the morning, Werter 
called his fervant ; and whilſt he was dreſſing, told 
him he ſhould. take his departure in a few days; 
he, therefore, was ordered to pack up his cloaths, 
to call in his bills, to get in ſome books he had wy, 
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and to give two months pay to ſome poor people, 
who had been weekly penſioners of his. He 
breakfaſted in his apartment, and afterwards rode 
to pay a viſit to the ſteward, He walked penſive- 
ly about the garden, and appeared as if he wiſhed 
to heap upon himſelf all the unhappy thoughts 
which he had lately indulged. The children did 
not let him long be quiet, they ran after him, and 
clinging around him, told him, that when to-mor- 
row, to-morrow, and the next day, were over, 
they were to have their Chriſtmas gift from Char- 
Jotte, and related all the wonderful things which 
their little imaginations had formed an idea of.— 
« 'To-morrow,” cried he, “ and to-morrow, and 
the next day over, — and embraced them tenderly. 
He was going to leave them, when the youngeſt 
ſtopped him, to whiſper in his ear, that his bro- 
ther had written very fine compliments on the 
new year—very fine indeed. There was one for 
Papa ; one for Albert; one for Charlotte ; and 
one for Mr, Werter too. 'They were all to be 
preſented early in the morning on new-year's day. 
This laft ſtroke quite overwhelmed him: he gave 
each of them ſomething, mounted his horſe, and 


leaving his compliments for their papa, left them 


with tears in his eyes. 

About five o'clock he returned home, ordered 
his ſervant to keep up the fire, to pack up his 
books and linen at the bottom of the trunk, and 
his cloaths at the top. It appears that he then 
wrote the following fragment of his laſt letter to 
Charlotte. 

« You do not expect me— You think I ſhall 
obey you, and not ſee you before Chriſtmas eve 
— Oh, Charlotte - to- day or never: On Chriſt- 

mus 


0 
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mas ere thou wilt hold this paper in thy hand, 
and trembling, bedew it with thy tears—I will— 
I muſt—and how happy it is for me that I am 
reſolure.” 
At half paſt ſix he went to Albert's, and found 
Charlotte alone, who was much diſtreſſed at ſee- 
ing him. She had in the courſe of converſation, 
told her huſband, that Werter would not be there 
before Chriſtmas eve. In conſequence of this, 
he had ordered his horſe to be ſaddled, and told 
her he was going to ſec a ſteward in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom be had ſome buſineſs. 
Charlotte knew he had delayed this viſit a long 
while, which was to keep him a whole night from 
home. She ſaw his ſuſpicions, and was hurt. 
She was ſitting alone, and full of ſorrow She 
took a retroſpective view of her conduct ſhe 
was conſcious of her innocence— ſhe loved her 
huſband, with whom ſhe ſaw nothing but a proſ- 
pect of miſery, inſtead of the happineſs ſhe ex- 
pected - ſhe thought of Werter— ſhe blamed, but 
could not hate him - a ſecret impulſe had attached 
her to him from their earlieſt acquaintance; and 
now, after being in ſo many different ſituations 
together, the impreſſion was ſtamped indelibly 
upon her heart. Her oppreſſed boſom was at 
length relieved by a ſhower of tears, and ſhe fell 
into a ſoft melancholy, in which ſhe was quite 
wrapt, when, to her utmoſt aſtoniſhment, ſhe 
heard Werter enquiring for her below. It was 
too late to deny herſelf, and ſhe had ſcarce reco- 
vered from her confuſion, when he entered her 
apartment. You have not kept your word,” 
ſaid ſhe. © I promiſed nothing,” he anſwered. 
Tou ſhould, at leaſt, have complied with my 
| requeſt: 
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requeſt : it was neceſſary for our mutual peace,” 
replied ſhe, As ſhe ſpoke theſe words, ſhe deter- 
mined to fend for ſome of her female friends, that 
they might be witneſſes to the converſation ; and 
as he would deem himſelf obliged to ſee them 


home, he would go away in good time. He had 


brought ſome of her books back. She enquired 
after ſome others, and endeavored to introduce in- 
different topics, till the arrival of her friends, 
when her maid returned, with a mefſage from one 
of them, that ſhe was engaged with company ; 
and, from the other, that ſhe was prevented by the 
rain. 

This, for ſome moments diſconcerted her, but 
the conſciouſneſs of her innocence reſtored her to 
herfelf. She bade defiance to Albert's ſuſpicions; 
and the purity of her heart gave her courage, ſo 
that ſhe did not call her maid into the room, as 


ſhe firſt intended; but after playing a few tunes 


on the harpſichord, to recover her ſpirits, and 


compoſe herfelf, ſhe ſat down wich Werter upon 


the ſofa. © Have you nothing to read,” ſaid ſhe. 
He anſwered, No.“ Then open that draw- 
er, and you will find your own tranſlation of ſome 
of the ſongs of Oſſian— have not yet read it, as I 
hoped to hear you read it yourſelf ; but you have 
been fit for nothing lately! He ſmiled, with his 
eyes full of tears, took out the manuſcript, and 
an to read, 5 8 

4 Star of the deſcending night ! fair is thy light 
in the welt ! thou lifteſt thy unſnorn head from 
thy cloud: thy ſteps arc ſtately on thy hill. 
What doit thou behold in the plain ? The ftormy 
winds are laid. The murmer of the torrent 
comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the diſ- 

| tant 
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tant rock, The flies of evening are on their fee- 
ble wings, and the hum of their courſe is on the 
field, What doeſt thou behold, fair light ? But 
thou doſt ſmile and depart. The waves come 
with joy around thee, and bathe thy lovely hair. 
Farewell thou ſilent beam !—Let the light of 
Oſſiau's ſoul ariſe, 

« And it does ariſc in its ſtrength ! I behold my 
departed friends. Their gathering is on Lora, 
as in the days that are paſt.—Fingal comes like a 
watry column of miſt ; his heroes are around. 
And ſee the bards of the ſong, gray-haired Ullin ; 
ſtately Ryno ; Alpin, with the tuneful voice, and 
the ſoft complaint of Minona — How are ye 
changed, my friends, ſince the days of Selma's 
feaſt! when we contended, like the gales of the 
ſpring, that, flying over the hill, by turns bend 
the feebly-whiſtling graſs. 

« Minona then came forth in her beauty; with 
down-caſt look and tearful eye; her hair flew 
ſlowly on the blaſt that ruſhed unfrequent from 
the hill. The ſouls of the heroes were ſad when 
ſhe raiſed the tuneful -voice ; for often had they 
ſeen the grave of Salgar, and the dark dwelling 
of white-boſomed Colma. Colma left alone on 
the hill, with all her voice of muſic ! Salgar pro- 
miſed to come: but the night deſcended round. 
Hear the voice of Colma, when ſhe ſat alone on 

the hill ! | 
| CoLMa. 


It is night ;—I am alone, forlorn on the hill 
of ſtorms. The wind is heard in the mountain. 
The torrent ſhrieks down the rock. No hut re- 
_—_ me from the rain; forlora on the kill of 
winds. 


Y Riſe, 
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« Riſe, moon! from behind thy clouds; ſtars of 
che night appear | Lead me, ſome light, to the 
place where my love reſts from the toil of the 
Chace ! his bow near him, unintereſting ; his 
dogs panting around him. But here I muſt ſit 
alone, by the rock of the moſly ſtream. The 
ſtream and the wind roar ;z nor can I hear the 
voice of my love. | 3 Ls: 

« Why delays my Salgar, why the ſon of the hill 
his promiſe ? Here is the rock, and the tree; and 
here the roaring ftream. Thou didſt promiſe 
With night to be here. Ah! whither is my 
Salgar gone? With thee I would fly, my father; 
with thee, my brother of pride. Our race have 
long been foes ; but we are not foes, O Salgar ! 

« Ceaſe a little while, O wind! ſtream, be thou 
ſilent a while! let my voice be heard over the 
heath : let my wanderer hear me. Salgar ! it is 
I who call. Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, 
my love! I am here. Why delayeſt thou thy 
coming? + 

„Lo! the moon appeareth. The flood is bright 
in the vale. The rocks are grey on the face of 
the hill. But I ſee him not on the brow; his 
dogs before him tell not that he is coming. Here 
I muſt fit alone. | 

«© But who are. theſe that lie beyond me on the 
heath? Are they my love and my brother ?— 
Speak to me, O my friends ; they anſwer not. 
My ſoul is tormented with fears—Ah! they are 
dead. Their ſwords are red from the fight. O 
my brother! my brother ! why haſt thou ſlain my 
Salgar ! why, O Salgar ! haſt thou ſlain my bro- 
ther? Dear were ye both ta me! what ſhall I ſay 
in your praiſe ? Thou wert fair on the hill among 


thouſands ; he was terrible in fight. Speak to 
me 3 
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me; hear my voice, ſons of my love! But alas! 
they are ſilent ; ſilent for ever! Cold are their 
breaſts of clay ! KY 

« Oh! from the rock of the hill: from the top 
of the windy mountain, ſpeak ye ghoſts of the 
dead ! ſpeak, I will not be afraid. —Whither are 
ye gone to reſt ? In what cave of the hill ſhall I 
find you? No feeble voice is on the wind: no an- 
ſwer half-drowned in the ſtorms of the hill. 

«I ſit ia my grief. I wait for morning in my 
tears. Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead; 
but cloſe it not till Colma come. My life flies away 
like a dream: why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here 
ſhall I reſt with my friends, by the ſtream of the 
ſounding. rock. When night comes on the hill; 
when the wind is on the heath; my ghoſt ſhall 
ſtand in the wind, and mourn the death of my 
friends. The hunter ſhall hear from his booth, 
He hall fear but love my voice. For ſweet ſhall 
my voice be for my friends; for pleaſant were they 
both to me. 

„Such was thy ſong, Minona ſoftly-bluſhing 
maid of Torman. Our tears deſcended for Colma, 
and our ſouls were ſad. —Ullin came with the 
harp, and gave the ſong of Alpin. The voice 
of Alpin was pleaſant: the ſoul of Ryno was a 
beam of fire. But they had reſted in the nar- 
row houſe: and their voice was not heard in Sel- 
ma — Ullin had returned one day from the chace, 
before the heroes fell, He heard their ſtrife on 
the hill; their ſong was ſoft but ſad. They 
mourned the fall of Morar, firſt of mortal men. 
His foul was like the ſoul of Fingal ; his ſword 
like the fword of Oſcar. —-But he fell, and his 
father mourned : his ſiſter's eyes were full of 

tears. 
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tears, —Minona's eyes were full of tears, the ſiſ. 
ter of car-borne Morar. She retired from the 
ſong of Ullin, like the moon in the weſt; when 
ſhe foreſees the ſhower, and hides her fair head 
in a cloud. I touched the harp, with Ullin ; the 
ſong of mourning roſe. 
RyNo + 

© The wind and the rain are over: calm is the 
noon of day. 'The clouds are divided in heaven. 
Over the green hills flies the inconſtant ſun. Red 
through the ſtony vale come vn the ſtream of 
the hill. Sweet are thy mura s, O ſtream ! but 
more ſweet is the voice I hear, It is the voice of 
Alpin, the ſon of fong, mourning for the dead, 
Bent is his head of age, and red his tearful eye. 
Alpin, thou ſon of ſong, why alone on the ſilent 
hill? why complaineſt thou, as a blaſt in the 
wood; as a wave on the lonely ſhore ? 

ALPIN 
„My tears, ORyno! are for the dead; my 
voice, for the inhabitants of the grave, Tall 
thou art on the hill ; fair among the ſons of the 
plain. But thou ſhalt fall like Morar ; and the 
mourner ſhall fit on thy tomb. The hills ſhall 
know thee no more; thy bow ſhall lie in the hall, 
uoſtrang. 
« Thou wert ſwift, O Morar ! as a roe on the 

hill ; terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath 
was as the ſtorm, Thy ſword in battle, as light- 
ning in the field. Thy voice was like a ſtream | 
after rain; like thunder on diſtant hills. Many 
fell by thy arm ; they were conſumed in the flames 
of thy wrath. N 

4 But when thou didſt return from war, how 


peacefal was thy brow! Thy face was like — 
; un 
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ſun after rain; like the moon in the ſilence of 
night ; calm as the breaſt of the lake when the 
loud wind is laid. 7 

« Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark the place 
of thine abode. With three ſteps I compaſs thy 
grave, O thou who waſt ſo great before! Four 
ſtones, with their heads of moſs, are the only 
memorial of thee. A tree with ſcarce a leaf, long 
graſs which whiſtles in the wind, mark to the 
hunter's eye th rave of the mighty Morar. 
Morar ! thou : ,w indeed. Thou haſt no 
mother to mourn thee ; no maid with her tears of 
love. Dead is ſhe that brought thee forth. Fallen 
is the daughter of Morglan, | 

© Who on his ſtaff is this ? whois this, whoſe 
head is white with age, whoſe eyes are red with 
tears, who quakes at every ſtep.— It is thy father, 
O Morar ! the father of no ſon but thee. He 
heard of thy fame in battle ; he heard of foes 
diſperſed. He heard of Morar's fame; why did 
he not hear of his wound ? Weep, thon father 
of Morar ! weep; but thy ſon heareth thee not. 
Deep is the ſleep of the dead; low their pillow 
of duſt. No more ſhall he hear thy voice ; no 
more ſhall he awake at thy call. When ſhall it be 
morn in the grave, to bid the ſlumberer awake? 

« Farewell, thou braveſt of men! thou con- 
queror in the field! but the field ſhall ſee thee no 
more; nor the dark wood be lightened with the 
ſplendor of thy ſteel. Thou Laſt left no ſon. 
But the ſong ſhall preſerve thy name. Future 
times ſhall hear of thee; they ſhall hear of the 
fallen Morar. | 
 « The grief of all aroſe, but moſt the burſting 
ſigh of Armin. He remembers the death of his 

| H ſon, 
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ſon, who fell in the days of his youth. Carmor 
Was near the heroe, the chief of the echoing 
Galmal. Why burſts the ſigh of Armin, he 
ſaid? Is there acauſe to mourn ? The ſong comes 
with its muſic, to melt and pleaſe the ſoul. It is 
like ſoft miſt, that, riſing from a lake, pours on 
the ſilent vale; the green flowers are filled with 
dew, but the ſun teturns in his ſtrength, and the 
miſt is gone. Why art thou ſad, O Armin, chief 
of ſea · ſurrounded Gorma ? 

« Sad! Iam indeed: nor ſmall my cauſe of woe! 
armor, thou haſt loſt no ſon ; thou haſt loſt 
no daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives, 
and Annira, faireſt maid. The boughs of thy 
family flouriſh, O Carmor ! but Armin is the laſt 
of his race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura ! and 
deep thy ſleep in the tomb. When ſhalt thou 
2 with thy ſongs? with all thy voice of mu- 
fic? 

« Riſe winds of autumn, riſe ; blow upon the 
dark heath! ſtreams of the mountains, roar ! 
how], ye tempeſt, in the top of the oak! walk 
through broken clouds, O moon! ſhow by inter- 
vals thy pale face |. bring to my mind that ſad 
night, when all my children fell ; when Arindal 
the mighty fell; when- Daura the lovely failed. 

Daura, my daughter ! thou wert fair ; fair as 
the moon on the hills of Fura; white as the 
driven ſnow ; ſweet as the breathing gale. Arin- 
dal, thy bow was ſtrong, thy ſpear was ſwift in 
the field : thy look was like miſt on the wave; 
thy ſhield, a red cloud in a ſtorm. Armar, re- 
nowned in war, came, and ſought Daurar's love; 
he was not long denied; fair was the hope of 


their friends. 
* Erath, 
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C Frath, ſon of Odgal, repined ; for his brother 
was ſlain by Armar. He came diſguiſed like a ſon 
of the ſea : fair was his ſkiff on the wave; white 
his locks of age; calm his ſerious brow. Faireſt 
of women, he ſaid, lovely daughter of Armin! 
a rock not diſtant in the ſea, bears a tree on its 
ſide; red ' ſhines: the fruit afar. There Armar 
waits for Daura. I _ to carry his love uy 
the rolling ſea. 

* She went; and the called on Armar. ought 
anſwered; but the ſon bf the rock. Armar, - 
love! my love! why tormenteſt thou me with! 
fear? hear, ſon of Ardnart, hear: it is Daura 
who calleth thee! Erath the traitor fled laughing 

to the land. She lifted up her voice, and cried 
for her brother and her father. Arindal! ee, 
none to relieve your Daura. N 

Her voice came over the ſea. Atindal wy Ga- 
deſcended from the hill; rough in the ſpoils of 
the chace. His arrows rattled” by bis ade; his 
bow was in his hand: five dark gray dogs at- 
tended his ſteps. He ſaw fierce Erath on the 
ſhore : he ſeized and bound him to an oak. 
Thick bend the thongs of the hide around his 
limbs; he loads the wind with bis groans-. 

« Arindal aſcends the waye in his boat, to bring 
Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, and let 
fly the gray-feathered ſhaft, At ſung; ir unk in 
thy heart, O Arindal my ſon ! for Erath the trai - 
tor thou diedſt. The oar is ſtopped at onde; he 
panted on the rock and expired. What is thy 
grief, O Daura, when round thy feet is poured 
thy brother's blood,” 

The boat is broken in twain by the waves. 
Amar plunges into the ſea, to reſcue his Daura, 


H 2 or 
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or die. Sudden a blaſt: from the hill comes over 
the waves. He ſunk, and he roſe no more, 
Alone, on the ſea · beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her 
cries-z nor could her father relieve her- All night 
I ſtood on the ſhore, I faw her by the faint beam 
of the moon. All night I heard her cries. Loud 
was the wind; and the rain beat hard on the ſide 
of the mountain. Before morning appeared, her 
voice was weak. It died away, like the evening 
breeze among the graſs of the rocks. Spent wich 
grief ſhe expired. And left thee Armin alone: 
gone is my ſtrength in the War, and fallen my 
ide among women 
„ Whea the ſtorms of the mountain come; 
when the north lifts the Waves on high; I fit by. 
the ſounding ſhore, and look on the fatal rock. 
Often by the ſetting moon I ſee the ghoſts of my 
children. Half. viewleſs, they walk in mournful 
conference together.. 299519 ary 
A flood of tears ſtreamed. from the eyes of 
Charlotte, and gave ſome relief to her oppreſſed 
Leart. | Werter ſtopped, thtew down the paper, 
ſeized her hand; and wept bitterly. Char- 
lotte leaned on the other arm, and applied her 
handkerchief -to; her eyes. They were both in 
the greateſt agitation. In this ſtory, they ſaw all 
their own misfortunes, mytually felt them and 
their tears flowed from the ſame ſource. The 
eyes and lips of Werter were riyetted to her arm. 
She trembled, and wiſhed to go from him; but 
ſorrow and ſoft compaſſion preſſed her down. 
| She ſighed to recover herſelf, and ſobbing, defired 
him to proceed. Werter, with his heart almoſt 
burſting, took up the manuſcript, and in broken 


accents 
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accents continued: Why doſt thou awake me, 
oh Gale? It ſeems to ſay, I am covered with the 
drops of heaven. The time of my fading is 
near; and the blaſt that ſhall fcatter my leaves. 
To-morrow ſhall the traveller come: he that ſaw 
me in my beauty ſhall come ; his eyes will ſearch 
the field, but they will not find me.” 

The unhappy Werter was quite overwhelmed 
by the power of theſe words. In the deepeſt de- 
ſpair, he flang himſelf at the feet of Charlotte, 
ſeized her bands, and preſſed them to his eyes and 
forehead. ' A ſecret warning of his fatal inten- 
tion firſt pierced her ſoul : her ſenſes were bewil- 
dered ; ſhe preſſed his hands, preſſed them to her 
boſom, and leaning towards him with a tender 
emotion, her glowing cheeks came in contact with 
his. They loſt ſight of every thing: the. whol- 
world was nothing to them. He threw his arm 
around her, preſſed her to his boſom, and im- 
printed a thouſand paſſionate kiſſes on her tremb- 
ling lips. Werter,” cried ſhe, with a faint 
voice; and turning her face from him, Werter,” 
and with a feeble hand ſhe puſhed him from her. 
At length, with a determined tone of voice, dic- 
tated by Prudence, ſhe cried, © Werter'!” He 
was awed, tore himſelf from her, and fell on his 
knees before her. She roſe, and in a voice of 
love, blended with anger, ſhe ſaid, Werter, 
this is the laſt time; you will ſee me no more; 
and, caſting a look full of tenderneſs on her un- 
happy lover, ran in to her own apartment, and 
locked the door after her. Werter ' ſtretched his 
arm after her, but conld not detain her. He hy 
on the floor, with his head upon the ſofa, and re- 
mained in this poſtare for near an hour, when he 
| e H 3 was 
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was alarmed by a noiſe, which was the maid com- 
ing in to lay the cloth. He walked up and down 
the room; and as ſoon as he found himſelf alone, 
he went to the door of her apartment, and in a 
low voice called out,“ Charlotte, only one word 
more, a laſt adieu.“ She was ſilent - he ſtaĩd 
he intreated in vain. At laſt he cried, . Fare- 
well, Charlotte; Farewell for ever.“ Werter 
came to the gate of the town. The guards knew 
him, and let him paſs. The night was dark and 
gloomy—it rained and blew—he came back about 
eleven. When he got home, the ſervant obſerved 
that his maſter wus without a hat, but durſt not 
ſay any thing; and when he undreſſed him, found 
all his things were, wet, The hat was found the 
next day on the top of a rock, which overlooked 
the valley, where it is inconceivable how he 
could climb in ſuch a night without tumbling from 
the precipice, and being daſhed to pieces. He 
went to bed, and lay till the morning. His ſer 

vant found bim writing when he rang for his cole 
fee. He was adding * follows to Charlottes 
letter:: 

For the laſt time I now open my eyes. Alas i 
they will never more behold the light of the ſun; 
a thick and gloomy fog conceals it — yes, Nature 
mourn=— thy child, thy. friend, thy loyer, draws 
near his end. This ſentiment, lands alone in my 
mind, and yet it appears like a dream, when 1 ſay, 
« This is the laſt morning“ The laſt, Char- 
lotte, I haye no idea that ootreſpond u iib the word 
laſt. To day 1 land in all vigor. To- ate 
I. wall lye cold and Riff upon che ground! Te 
die ! what is it! we only dream when we ſpeak 
ol ite I have 2 _"_ but ſuch are the 


narrow 


— ̃ ̃ 
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narrow limits of our intellectual powers, we have 
no conception of our own beginning and end. 
At this moment I poſſeſs myſelf ; or rather, dear- 
eſt of women I am thine. The next detached— 
ſeparated—perhaps for ever. No, Charlotte, no; 
we now have an exiſtence ; how can we be anni- 
hilated ? Annihilation! *Tis a word that conveys 
no idea to my mind. Dead, Charlotte, confined 
in a pit, ſo dark, fo narrow—I had a friend, who 
was every thing to me in my helpleſs youth—ſhe 
died—1I followed her hearſe, and ſtood near her 
2 I heard the bruſhing of the ropes which 
let down her coffin—the ſpades take up the mould, 
which, by degrees, covered it entirely from my 
ſight. I proſtrated myſelf on the earth—my 
heart was rent, ſmitten, and diſtracted. But 1 
was ignorant of what had befallen me, or what 
would befall me Death Grave I know not 
the meaning of thefe words. 

Oh forgive, forgive me Leſterday ought 
to have been the laſl moment of my life——Oh, 
my angel, for the firſt, the very firſt time did my 
ſoul taſte the rapture to know that ſhe loves me 
ves, ſhe loves me— My lips ſtill glow with the 
holy warmth they imbibed from thine—New tides. 
of joy roll in my heart—PForgive me—Oh, for- 
give me. 

*« Oh; I knew that I was dear to you: the firſt 
glances - the firſt preſſure of thy hand convinced 
me of this dire truth; but when I was abſent 
from you; when I ſaw Albert at your ſide, my 
mind was again agitated with doubts and fears. 

Do you remember the flowers you. ſent me, 
when in a diſagreeable and crowded company, 

you. could neither ſpeak. to me, nor give me your 
hand 7 


— 
* 
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hand? Half the night have I knelt before them : 
I conſidered them as a pledge of thy affetion ; 
but the impreſſion grew fainter, and, by degrees, 
was entirely effaced. As the flame which at firſt 
blazes with fury, gradually diminiſhes, and at laſt 
totally extinguiſhes itſelf —every thing is tranſ- 
tory—but a whole eternity cannot eraſe the me- 


mory of what I felt yeſterday—She loves me— 


theſe arms have encircled her waiſt—theſe lips 
have trembled upon her's—Yes, Charlotte, you are 


eternally mine, 
« Albert is your huſband— What of it ?— 


it is only for this world—and to rob him of you 
in this world, only were a crime It is a crime— 


I have enjoyed it in all its extacy, and I puniſh 
myſelf for it. I have found a balſam which 
has revived my ſoul. From this moment you are 
mine, Charlotte! I go before — I go to my fa- 
ther to your father; at the foot of whoſe. 
throne will I pour forth my ſorrows, and receive 
conſolation till you arrive. Then will J fly to 


meet you, embrace you, and continue with you 


for ever, in the preſence of the Omnipotent. [I 


neither dream nor rave I ſee clear as I approach 


the grave—We ſhall meet each other again — 
ſhall behold thy mother, and pour out my whole 


heart before her thy mother thy image.” 


About eleven he enquired of his ſervant, whe- 
ther Albert was returned. He told him he was, 
for he ſaw him paſs by on horſe-back ; npon 
which, Werter gave him the following note un- 
ſealed, and ordered him to carry it to Albert : 

« Be pleaſed to lend me your piſtols for a jour- 


ney. Adieu.“ | 


The tender Charlotte had paſſed the night 


in great agitation, Her heart was torn by a 
thouſand 
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thouſand different ſenſations. The ardor of Wer- 
ter's paſſionate embraces had, in fpite of alt 
her efforts, made an impreſſion on her breaſt. 
She reflected upon her days of innocence and 
tranquillity, which appeared to her doubly charm- 
ing. She trembled at the idea of her huſband's 
looks, and the pointed irony of his queſtions, 
when he might hear of Werter's viſit. She found 


herſelf under the neceflity of equivocating, a 


practice which ſhe' had not yet been guilty of, 
and conſidered with abhorrence. The repug- 
nance, the diſtreſs ſhe felt, made her fault appear 
the more enormous, and yet ſhe could neither 
hate the anthor of it, nor reſolve to ſee him no 
more. She was in tears till near morning, when 
ſhe fell into a gentle ſleep, from which ſhe had 
ſcarce awoke, and dreſſed herſelf, when Albert. 


returned. His preſence was, for the firſt time, 


unwelcome to her. She trembled, left her huf- 
band ſhould diſcover that ſhe had been crying, 
and this idea diſtreſſed her ſtill more. She re- 
ceived him with an embrace which ſhewed more 
confuſion than real ſatisfaction. Albert perceived 
it; and after opening a few packets and letters, 
aſked her dryly, if nobody had been there. Af- 
ter ſome heſitation, ſhe replied, © Werter fpent 
an hour here yeſterday,” © He times his viſits 
well,” ſaid Albert, and went into his room. 
Charlotte remained alone for a quarter of an 
hour. The preſence of a man ſhe loved and ho- 
nored, made an 'mpreffion on her heart. She 
recollected all his neſs, generoſity, and love: 
was angry that ſhe had made him ſo ill a return. 
An involuntary impulſe prompted her to follow 
bim: . (be went into his room, took her work 
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along with her, and aſked him if he wanted any 
thing. He replied no! and began to write — ſhe 
ſat down to work In this irkſome ſituation, 
they continued near an hour, Albert walking. 
ſometimes up and down the room; Charlotte ad · 
dreſſing ſome diſcourſe to him, to which he did: 
not deign to make any reply, but fat-dewn again 
to write. This behavior gave her much diſ 
treſs, which was increaſed, by the endeavors ſhe 
uſed to conceal it, and to ſtop the torrent of tears 
which was every moment ready to;guſh from her 
eyes. The arrival of Werter's ſervant compleat - 
ed her miſery.. As ſoon as Albert had read the 
note, he turned coldly to his wife, and ſaid, 
« Give him the piſtols—I wiſh him a good jour- 
ney.” Theſe words were a thunderſtroke to 
Charlotte. With a ſlow, feeble, tottering pace, 
ſhe walked towards the wall; and: with trembling: 
hands took down the piſtols. She heſitated, 
wiped the.duſt off them, and would have ſtopped 
longer, if a ſignificant look from Albert had not 
prevented her. She gave the fatal arms to the 
ſervant, without being able to ſay a ſingle word; 
and as ſoon as he left the houfe, ſhe put up her 
work, and retired to her chamber, her mind la- 
boring under diſtreſs better conceived than de- 
ſcribed. Her heart forboded all the dreadful 
calamities that would happen. Sometimes ſhe 
reſolved to go immediately, and throw herſelf at 
the feet of her huſband ; acquaint him with eve- 
ry circumſtance of the preceding evening, and. 
diſcloſe to him her fault, and the apprehenſions 
ſhe was under; but then ſhe foreſaw it would be 
uſeleſs, for Albert could not be perſuaded to go 
to Werter's houſe. Dinner was ſerved, and is 

1012 male 
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male viſitor, whom Charlotte would not ſuffer to 
go, helped to ſupport the converſation, | 

When Werter was told that Charlotte herſelf 
had delivered the piſtols, he reccived them with 
tranſport. He ordered a cruſt of bread and ſome 
wine to be brought! to him, ſeat the ſervant to 
dinner, and fat down to write: 


To CHARLOTTE in Continuation. 


« They have paſſed through your hands. 
You have wiped the duſt from them, I kiſs them 
a thouſand times — you have touched them, Hea- 
ven approves of my deſign— and you, Charlotte, 
' furniſh me with the inſtruments. I ever wiſhed 
to receive my death from your hands,. and from: 
your hands I ſhall receive it. My ſervant tells. 
me, you trembled when you gave him the piſtols, 
and did not bid me one farewell! Oh! wretch 
that I am !—not one farewell ! In that hour which 
unites me to you for ever, can you ſhut your 
heart againſt me. Oh, Charlotte, ages cannot 
obliterate the impreſſion; and it is impoſſible 
you ſhould hate the man, who thus paſſionately: 
loves you.“ 5 

After dinner, he told his ſervant to pack up- 
every thing, tore a great number of papers, and 
went out to ſettle ſome trifling debts. He return- 
ed home, and then went out again, notwithſtand- 
ing the rain, firſt to the Count's, garden, and then: 
farther into the country. At night he returned, 
and fat down to write. 1755 

« My friend, I have beheld the mountains, the 
woods, and the ſky for the laſt time, Farewell! 
Pardon me, my deareſt mother . Conſok her 
griefs, my friend—my affairs are all arranged 

; Farewell, 
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Farewell, we ſhall ſee one another again, and be 
happy. 3 

. I have ill requited you, Albert, and you for- 
give me. I have diſturbed the tranquillity of your 
family, and excited ſuſpicion between you. Fare- 
well, I am going to put an end to it all. Oh may 
my death remove every impediment to your felicie 
ty. Albert! Albert, make that angel happy, 
and the benediction of the Moſt High be upon 
you,” 


— ' 


He was much occupied among his papers dur- 
ing the whole evening: tore and burnt a great 
many; others he ſealed up and directed to his 
friend. They contained looſe thoughts and max- 
ims, ſeveral of which I have ſeen. At ten o'clock 
he ordered his fire to be made up, and a pint of 
wine to de brought to him; then diſmiſſed his 
ſervant, who, with the reſt of the family, lay in 
a diſtant part of the houſe. The ſervant lay 
down in his cloaths, that he might be ready at a 
moment's warning, his mafier having told him 
that the horſes would be at the door before fix 
o'clock. 


To CHARLOTTE in Continuation. 


Paſt Eleven & Clock, 


« All around me breathes nothing but ſilence, 
and my ſoul is ferene. Gracious GOD, I thank 
thee for endowing me, in this awful moment, with 
warmth and vigor. I approach the window, and 
through the clouds, which are driven rapidly * 

| | 7 


| 
| 
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by impetuous winds, I perceive a few ſtars. Ce- 
leſtial bodies you ſhall not fall. The eternal ſup- 
ports both you and me. I beheld the great bear, 
my favorite of all the conſtellations : tor when I 
quitted you of an evening, it uſed to ſhine oppo · 
te to your door. With - what rapture have I 
contemplated it : often with up-lifted hands have 
I made it a witneſs of my happineſs. Oh! Char- 
lotte, what is it that does not recall thee to my 
recollection. Doſt thou not ſurround me on all 
ſides, and have I not, with a childiſh fondneſs, 
collected every thing which was thine ? Thy dear 
profile I bequeath thee again, Charlotte.. I pray 
you have a tender regard for. it, A thouſand 
kiſſes have I imprinted on it, and a thouſand times 
have I faluted it, as I went out and came in. I 
have written a note to your father, deſiring him to 
protect my remains. In the church - yard, adja- 
cent to the fields, there are two lime trees: it is 
there I wiſh to be depoſited. He has it in his 
ower, and will do this for his friend—Add your 
intreaties to mine. I ſuppofe pious Chriſtians 
vill not chuſe their bones to he interred near thoſe 
of an unhappy wretch like me. Ah! let me then 
laid in ſome remote valley, or in the highway, 
that the prieſt. and the Levite may, on paſſing that 
way, lift up their eyes, and return thanks to the 
Lord, while the Samaritan drops a tear to my me- 
mory. | 
al Charlotte, can, without ſhuddering, hold 
the fatal inſtrument of my death. You deliver it 
ta me, and I recoil not. All! all is done. All 
the wiſhes of my heart are fulfilled. | 
« Why was the ſatisfaction denied me of dy- 
ing far you, Charlotte; of ſacrificing myſelf to 
| you, 
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you. Could I reſtore peace and tranquillity to 
your boſom, with what rapture would I meet 
my doom, But to a choſen few only is given 
the privilege of ſhedding their blood for thoſe 
who are dear to them, and thus augmenting their 


happineſs. 
& I ſhould wiſh; Charlotte, to be buried in the 


cloaths I now wear. You have touched them. 
They are ſacred. I have made this requeſt to 
your father—My ſoul hovers over the grave, My 
pockets muſt not be ſearched. The pink ribband 
which you wore on your breaſt the firſt time L 
- faw you, ſurrounded by your children; (Oh kiſs- 
them a thouſand times, and tell them the unhap - 
py fate of their friend, they will weep for me. 
Oh, at that moment, how powerfully was I at- 
tracted to you—how unable ever ſince to emanci- 

te myſelf from you). This ribband muſt be 
Puried with me. Jou made me a preſent of it 
on my birth- day. How all theſe circumſtances af- 
fected me. Little did I reflect on the conſequen - 
ces. Be at peace; let me intreat you be at peace — 
They are loaded - the clock ſtrikes twelve——Ti 
go— Farewell, Charlotte, Farewell.“ 


————— — ᷑ ꝗꝓ 


A neighbour ſaw the flaſh, and heard the report, 
but as every thing remained quiet, he took no far- 
ther notice. | 

At ſix. o'clock the ſervant went into his room, 
and found his maſter ſtretched on the floor, wel- 
tering in his blood. He took him in his arme, 
and ſpoke to him, but received no reply. He firft. 


went to a ſurgeon, then ran to Albert's. When 
bh Charlotte 
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Charlotte heard the bell ring, ſhe ſhuddered with 
horror, ſhe waked her huſband, and both got up. 
The ſervant all in tears imparts. the dreadful tid- 
ings. Charlotte fell ſenſeleſs at Albert's feet. 
When the ſurgeon came to Werter, he was. ſtill 
on the floor: his pulſe continued to beat: but 
having ſhot himſelf through the right eye, the 
ball had pierced his brain, However, a vein was. 
opened, and' he ſtill breathed. 

From the blood round his chair, it was imagin» 
ed, that he perpetrated this raſh-deed as he fat at: 
his bureau, and that. he afterwards fell on the 
floor. He lay near the window. He was dreſſed: 
in a blue coat and buff waiſtcoat, and had boots. 
on. Every body in the houſe, the neighbour-. 
hood, and people from all. parts of the” town, 
flocked to ſee- him. Albert came in, Werter was: 
laid upon the bed; his head was bound up, and 
his face wore the paleneſs of death. His limbs 
were motionleſs: there was yet ſome ſigns of life ;; 
but every moment he was expected to expire. He 
had drank only one glaſs of wine, Emilia Galoti 
was lying open on his defk. Nothing ſhall be ſaid! 
of Albert's diſtreſs, nor of: the ſituation of Char- 
lotte. | alia 
As foon as the old ſteward heard of the. dread. 
ful event, he hurried to the houſe, embraced his 
dying friend, and wept bitterly. His eldeſt boys 
ſoon followed him—they fell on their knees at 
the fide of Werter's bed, in the deepeſtanguiſh—. 
kiſſed. his hands and mouth. The eldeſt, who 
had ever been his favorite, hung on his lips till 
he breathed his laſt, and was wich difficulty taken 
away. | 

At 


% 
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At twelve o'clock Werter died. The ſteward, 
by his preſence and precautions, prevented any 
diſturbance among the populace. At eleven 
o'clock at night Werter was buried. in the ſpot 
he himſelf had choſen. The ſteward and bis 
ſons followed him to the grave. Albert was not 
able todo it. Charlotte's life was deſpaired of. 
The body was carried by labourers, and no prieſt 
attended the funeral. n 
*T'was dead of night; —the pale moon's tranſient beam 
Caſt ſudden o'er the land a fickly gleam :  . 

The thunder's ſtroke the tow'ring rock had torn . 
Swift by the winds the broken clouds were borne; 
From the dread ſteep, where long it proudly ſtood, | 


be tott᷑ ring ruin ruſh'd into the flood 


Down came the torrent, ſwoll'n with burſting rains, 

Oerſpreading there the wide and dreary plain; 

But here pent in ſtraĩt courſe it pour d along, 

And, whirling, the dark caverns all among, 

With fearful ſounds diſturb the trembling air, 

And dreadful, pleas'd thy poiſon'd ear DRS AIR 
Full on the rock, while ſplitting where he ſtood, 

Envying the roarings of the troubled flood; 


The daring WERTER curs'd his cruel fate, 


That love forlorn, gave tenfold pain of hate 
But, oh! the raging ſorrows of thy breaſt, 
Though by the tempeſt's bellowing voice expreſt, 


Would yet, all unaſſwag'd and boiling there, 


Burſt with thy foul on the unfeeling air. 


| WERTER 


. 
: 
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WERTER to CHARLOTTE, 


Suppoſe to be written by Him a few hours before 
his Death. 


AREWELL, dear Charlotte !—take this laſt adieu, 
Life, and the world, now Werter yields to you, 

To quit this earthly ſcene he haſtes away, 1 
With each affliction of each riſing day. 


To happier Albert, all your charms reſign, 


Which rigid fate, has hinder'd to be mine: 
Thoſe charms, alas! beheld by me too late, 
From whence alone I all my ſorrows date. 
Such heart-felt ſorrows thoſe can only prove, 
Who feel the miſeries of hopeleſs love; 
That love ! which now excites my raſh offence 
With all the parting pangs of going hence. 
Whate'er in future I am doom'd to bear 


No torture can exceed my torture hear. 


Condemn d to know thee in another's arms, 
With all thy tenderneſs, and all thy charms, 
What puniſhment can future fate beſtow, 
Compar'd to what I've felt, to what I know ? 
Could reaſon furniſh one ſhort glimm'ring ray, 
To chear the proſpect on ſome diſtant day, 
That poſſibly in time thou might'ſ be mine, 
Thus anxious being I would not refign ; 
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But drag of life, the ling'ring galling chain, 
In ſecret weep, and inwardly complain. 

But all is dark ! no kindly ſtars appear, 

My dreary ſteps to guide, my path to cheer ; 
But fearful phantoms my ſcar d mind affrights, 
Joyleſs my day, and terrible each night. 
Fantaſtic ſpectres haunt my bed around, 

And black deſpair, with all her horrors erown d. 
Not ſo with thoſe who're happy in their loves, 
Whom mutual paſſion crown, and fate approves, 
Where ev'ry wiſh, no crime can e' er moleſt, 

But each is with ſweet confidence oppreſs'd ; 

Fearleſs that jealous huſband interpoſe, 

To blaſt their joys, and change them into woes, 
But bleſs'd and bleſſing, fill'd with ev'ry joy, 
Partake the pureſt bliſs without alloy. 

For ſuch does fortune, all her gifts prepare, 
To crown the happy youth, and ſmiling fair; 
The landſkip brightens, and each flow'ry grove, 
Blooms with the charming ſcenes for gentle love. 
The birds in concett tune the am'rous lay, 

The turtles bill, the lambkins ſport and play, 
The pride of ſpring, and ev'ry ſweet diſcloſe, 
And the ſoft ſtream of pleaſure round them flows. 

Such my fad fate, which cuts my thread of life, 

'd by deſpair to love another's wife ; 

Wife of my friend, which makes it more ſevere, 

For ſj my friendſhip, Charlotte, is ſincere. 
Forgive me this deceit, -my charming fairy 
Urg'd by thy Werter, in ſupreme deſpair, 


TA 
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No common journey Werter has to take, 
But one more ſure is that he means to make. 
No trifling ſum has he-to be purloin'd; 

For who can ſteal the ſorrows of the mindꝰ 
To the bright regions of the world above, 

1 ſpeed to taſte in bliſs ſeraphic love. 

Vet faint the joys my fancy pictures there, 
Whilſt thou on earth are faireſt of the fair, 
To me Elyzium will a deſert prove, 

Till with thy preſence bleſs'd, and with thy love. 

The fatal inſtrument I now command, 

Receiv'd, alas i from thy unknowing hand, 
Adieu, my Charlotte, heaven thy peace reſtore, 
"When thy unhappy Werter is no more, 


SUCH 
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SUCH were the effects of the infatuation of 
Werter's mind. The perturbation of his ſpi- 
Tits hurried him at laſt beyond the confines of 
this world, and he ruſhed into the inviſible one 
before his call. It is very remarkable that love, 
when carried to exceſs, produces effects ſimilar to 
thoſe acted by its oppoſite paſſion, hatred, the 
moſt implacable cenſequence of which. can. only 
terminate in the death of its object. The ſtory 
of the ill fated Hackman is too recent in every 
one's memory to be here mentioned as an in- 
ſtance; and the domeſtic occurrences of every 
year, produce ſufficient examples of the above 
obſervation. But Werter's diſtreſs was ſingular 
he ruſhed not out of exiſtence with the hopes of 
annihilation 3 on the contrary, the proſpect of a 
future ſtate conſtantly occupied his mind. As ; 
his former life had been ſpent in innocence, the : 
proſpect could have no horrors for him. It ſel- 

dom happens, but amidſt the moſt fevere calami- 

ties concomitant with our imperfect ſtate, we feel 

ſome circumſtance, or ſecret power, alleviate our 
miſery, or ſupport us in the evils of life. To | 
this we cannot ſuppoſe poor Werter inſenſible ; =! 
for he who could feel the comfortable ſenſation 1 
which always accompanies the involuntary tear, 
on its ſwiming in the eye, after having privately 
alleviated the diſtreſſes of a miſerable fellow · crea- 
ture, could never complain of the want of reſour- 
ces. He who could never walk abroad on a fine 
day or clear night, without often finding an inex- 
hauſtible fund of objects for contemplation and 
admiration in the ſurrounding beauties of nature, 
and believed, and could reaſon ſo well on a future 


life, and the certainty of happineſs hereafter, _ 
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be actuated with a phrenzy as deſperate and 
ſenſeleſs as that which agitates rhe unfortunate 
maniac confined by chains 1n darkneſs; and who, 
if he had the liberty of his limbs, would make 
the ſame CES exit, The human mind is 
igexplicable—when agitated, it is like a tempeſ 
tuous ſea, and reaſon ſike a ſmall veſſel unable to 
weather the ſtorm, ſinks in the tumultuous con- 
flict. Yet, ſhall the guilt of their deaths be upon 
their heads, when perpetrated by their hands ? 
Charity wiſhes the contrary. However, we ought 
fervently to intreat for ſtrength to run the race 
ſet before us, and reſignation, to wait with pa- 
tience for a releaſe from our troubles, relying with 
implicit confidence in the attributes of our guar- 
dian, father, and friend, 

Of thoſe who put a period to their exiſtence, 
many are urged to the deſperate meaſure, by ſome 
ſudden and dreadful misfortune,or the enjoyments 
of the world are grown too inſipid for them to 
reliſh any more, ＋ they cannot form a taſte for 
higher gratifications. The mind of man being 
formed for the purſuit of happineſs, when the 
view of this is loſt, it leaves a void—a dreadful 
void—and of this void Werter complains : and 
although accompliſhed above the generality of 
mankind, the unutterable ſenſation of - hopeleſs 
love, left no room in his heart for the mental 

leaſures which can alone conſtitute happineſs. 
t was the misfortune of the celebrated Petrarch 
to pine after an object placed beyond the reach of 
his Gtyationz the beautiful Laura, whom he ſo 
ſweetly ſings in his ſonnets, like Charlotte, was 
ſettled in the connubial ſtate. In the ſolitary re- 
tirement of Vaucluſe, the poet ſaw and * 
„ ä is 
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his love; and for ten years after her death, fill 
ſang the pleaſures of retirement, and the beauty 
of the fair Laura. His paſſion was not ſo outra- 
geous as Werter's, and he poured it out in a man - 
ner that will immortalize them both, and make 
rhem the admiration of every ſucceeding generas 
tion, 


| AH! from the Muſe that boſom wild, 
By treach"rous magic was beguil'd, _ 
To ſtrike the deathful blow : 

She fill'd his ſoft ingenuous mind. 
With many a feeling too refin'd, 

And rous'd to livelier pangs his wakeful ſenſe of you 


1 4.4 


Tuben wiſh not o'er his earthly tomb clo! 
The baleful night-ſhades lucid wie, | 
To drop its deadly dew. WU, La | 50 5 » 

Nor oh forbid the twiſted thorn, Re 72 
That rudely binds bis turf forlorn, 
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To touch tlie ſhadowy ſhell; ad ee 
And Petrarch's harp that wept thi an 
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of Laura, loſt in early bloom, 1 
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We ſee, through the courſe of theſe letters, the 
riſe, progreſs, and effects, of the moſt accumulat- 
ed diſtreſs which can ever attend a heart ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſofter paſſion. Many, who have never 
felt the tremulous emotions, the tender ebullitions 
of the heart, when this involuntary ſenſation has 
taken poſſeſſion of their ſouls, have declaimed 
with more energy than ſenſe againſt the author of 
this little work, as encouraging ſuicide ; but to 
ſuch beings, as belonging to another order, I offer 
no anſwer, Suicide is certainly indefenſible ; and he 
who would attempt to apoligize for a crime which 
cuts off the opportunity of repentance, muſt be 
worſe than inſane. Few, I believe, read this tale, 
but are affected by the peruſal : the ſtyle is ener- 
getic and animated: it addreſſes itfelf to the 
heart; and as we all experience the unfortunate 
viciſſitudes of life, we cannot help taking an inte- 
reſt in the diſtreſs of poor Werter; but are we 
not equally affected by the recital, or exhibition of 
a tragedy? And fhall that incite deſponding 
ideas, and incline us to take fatal ſteps, and pro- 
ceed to the impious practice of ſelf-deſtruction? 
If we read this book with attention, we ſhall find 
Werter had too much pride, notwithſtanding his 
conceſſions to humanity: his diſtreſſes were faſti- 
dious and extravagant, urged by caprice and paſ- 
ſion, which he never took pains to ſuppreſs. 
Hence his erroneous ſentiments, and real inclina- 
tions, were ſlightly varniſhed over by ſuperficial ' 
and fanciful perfections, indulging, without re- 

ſtraint, an impetuous and criminal attachment, 
from which he reaſons on fanciful and abſurd 
grounds, conſuming the active ſeaſon of life in 

liſtleſs indolence, holding up an execrable * 

ä P 
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ple to the fair married part of the creation, inſpir- 


ing them with the idea of enjoying an enamorato 
beſides their huſband. If Werter often appears 
on the brink of the fatal precipiece : if his weak- 
neſs verges on a crime: if he dignifies his raſh- 
neſs by the appellation of ſentiment, delicacy, and 
tenderneſs, and ſacrilegiouſly talks of entering with 
a pure heart into the preſence of his Creator, 


while deliberately arraigning his diſpenſations, and 


contemning his power, by reſolving to terminate 
his own exiſtence, and ruſh, uncalled for, to his 
awful tribunal, are we to imitate his example, and 


do the deed of death ? 


Forbear, forbear, the partial praiſe, 
Nor thus for guilt in ſpecious lays, 
The wreath of glory twine : 
In vain with hues of gorgeous glow, 
Gay fancy gives her veſt to flow, 
Unleſs Truth's matron hand the floating folds confine, 


Juſt Heav'n man's fortitude to prove, 
Permits, thro life, at large to rove, 
The tribes of hell- born woe. 
- Vet the ſame pow'r that wiſely ſends 
Life's fierceſt ills, indulgent lends, 
Redligion's golden ſhield to break th embattled foe, 


Vain man, tis Heay'n's prerogative 
To take what firſt is deign'd to give, 
Thy tributary breath ; 
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In awful expectation plac dl 
Await thy doom, nor impious haſte, 


death, 3 
Dr, WHARTON, 


If our misfortunes have been ever ſo great, 
our diſtreſs ever ſo lamentable, our miſery ever ſo 
poignant, ſtill we know thoſe ſufferings muſt ſoon 
be at an end : let but a few ſhort years paſs over, 


perhaps but a few days, and the grave muſt relieve . 


us from all our trouble. How ſhall we, with wiſ- 
dom, exchange the temporal evils of a few preca- 
rious years, for the dreadful puniſhment which 
muſt be experienced for myriads of ages ? If the 
ſtings of conſcience are tod keen for our guilty 
hearts, let us not whet their points, already too 
ſharp, by hurling defiance at the Author of life, by 
which we cut off every opportunity of atone- 
ment, The very poſlibility of a life beyond the 
grave, ſhould be ſufficient” ro reſtrain our hands ; 
then how much more ought we: to be awed from 
the ſhocking ſelf· deſtruction of our being, by the 
certainty of a future retribution ! 

Among Werter's papers were found, ſeveral 
Poems, which were ſtrongly tinctured with the 
marks of the unhappy paſſion that haſtened his 
diſſolution. The following is a tranſlation of one 
of the moſt flaiſhed of theſe. It will ſerve to 
exhibit the ſtate of his mind in one of thoſe in- 
tervals, when reaſon aſſumed the ſway over love 
and madneſs, 


To pluck from GOD's right hand his inſtruments of 
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OF all the paſſions of the breaſt, | 
The tyrant love ſtunds firſt confeſt; 
Hope, joy, and grief, 
Fear, 'fealouſy and rage, 
The lover does engage, 
And "fad deſpair admitting mo relief. 


This Werter felt, whdſe anxious: ind, 
To one dear object was confit'd, 
Sad ſource of all his pain; 
He felt them all aſſail, 
And in the ſilent ſhade, 
For hapleſs loygrs made, * 
ne found above the reſt deſpair prevail, 


Amidtion s varied tearful ſore, 
He oft-experienc'd o'er and oer, 
And call'd in Reaſon's aid, 
Some moments to prolong. 
But ah in vain he ſoughit, 
Reaſon no comfort brought, 
And death he niet among the whirling throng. 


Vet how to court this awful ſhade, 
80 frightful by the'fearful made, 
Was conſtant in his mind; 
Reflection flew away, a 
And moody madneſs cried, 
« Thy hand may be ſupplied, 
With what will cloſe the horrors of the day." 
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Then nought to him the phantom fear, 
Made death. fo, dreadfully appear, 
To cowards only, known, 
But not; uato the brave, 
They meet it face to face, 
Nor think ita diſgrace, 
Fo bury all their ſorrous in the. grave, 
« What need have b to be at ftrife, 
« With the tumultuous ill of life? 
He cried, and often ſigh'd, 
«© What racks a lover's mind, 
«© When in his own defence, 
4 With forms he might diſpenſe, 
e And at one fixoke- leave all his cares behind. 


What is Religion but a mode, 
Which thoſe who're truly brave explode; 
cContriwd to curb the will, 6 
And heart-felt ſorrow bear; 
Next mild Religion's hand, 
Ah! who can have command? 
But your own ſelf to banifh ev'ry care. 


« Diſeaſes fell, and galling chains, 
« The callous catalogue of pains ; | 

« Long time may be indur d, 

« And ſmiling hope remain, 

« But tortures and deſpair. 

„„ What wretched man would bear, 
4 Who in oblivion could drown all kis pain? 
4 « For 
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For fancied ills did heroes bleed ! 
« But mine beyond theirs do exceed, 
« And baffle evry baun 
« That ever yet was known ; 
t Ten thouſand deaths I die 
«© Lament, deſpair and ſigh, 
* When one would all my ſorrows end alone 


« Ye beck'ning ſhades I come, 
 «& Prepare to fill the ſilent tomb, 
e Where Werter's head may reſt, 
« And love torment no more. 
« There Charlotte will appear, 
& And drop the ſilent tear, 
A When my ſad waking dream of life is oer“! 


THE END. 


